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The Danger is in the neglect 


It’s what a cough may lead to that makes it dangerous. Be armed 
against danger by keeping always in the house 
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Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strengthening horehound and 
the antiseptic tar; it is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
cough. It will not derange the weakest stomach, and is a stan- 
dard remedy for affections of the throat, recommended and pre- 
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Be sure and get HALE’S. Refuse substitutes. 
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tions ; also information of real value 
to all who are interested in reading 
- and writing fascinating short stories 


and earning money at home may be CHARLES E. DAVIS & CO.., 


had free, postage past, together with Makers of BOSTON GLASSES. 
five complete specimen stories, by 


addressing as above. 2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Get our prices. Call for catalog. 
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NOTES. 


“Not what we get, but what we give.” 


October starts a new volume of The Club Woman. 


Subscribe now and begin with the new volume. 


If we would make the best of our fellow-club members, we 
must study their talents, and ask for their employment in behalf 
of the club. 


Paying club dues and going to occasional meetings in a 
half-hearted way, never voting on any subject which comes up 
at the meetings, having no opinions in regard to the plans for 
the club’s development; these are not the requirements for a 
genuine club woman. 


The whole-souled, energetic, good-natured, true-hearted. 
public-spirited club woman, whose object is to further the cause 
of her club or association, is only developed by the recognition 
of her ability in some special line, and in the calling upon that 
ability for the benefit of the club, whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 


The Club Woman begins with this month, its fifth volume, 
amid the brightest prospects of its career. We desire to thank 
the thousands of loyal club women who have supported The 
Club Woman and cheered the heart of its editor, both for their 
substantial patronage, without which no club periodical can ex- 
ist, and for their royal words of encouragement. Occasionally 
one writes “I hope The Club Woman will succeed.” It has suc- 
ceeded, even beyond our expectations when we started it. The 
Club Woman is a success and is bound to remain one. 


“Many Club papers have fallen into my hands, but I consider 
yours the most superior of them all and advise every Club or 
Club woman to becime a subscriber. I found much value and 
strength between its covers during my years as President of our 
Literary Club, which is a very active and interesting Club of 
twenty-seven members, who follow closely along the lines of Lit- 
erary work. Mrs. Jessie L. Cavannae is the President for the 
coming year, our term beginning September 1.”—Mrs. Laura D. 
Nash, ex-President of the Neighborhood Club, LaGrande, Ore- 


gon. 


In answer to the many and constant inquiries for back 
numbers of The Club Woman containing articles on Parlia- 
mentary Usage, we are obliged to say that the supply of earlier 
numbers gave out some time ago, and that it is impossible to 
furnish them. We are in constant receipt of new subscriptions 
and requests for sample copies, and these materially reduce our 
stock after the regular edition is mailed. We are pleased to 
inform our readers, however, that Mrs. Fox’s articles will later 
be published in book form, when it will be possible for all to get 
the full series. We predict a tremendous popularity and great 
sale for this book when it is issued. 
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‘THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.” 


ITH the opening of the club season this month 
comes a renewed sense of duties and responsibili- 
ties. Our activities multiply and we are in danger 
of being drawn into a vortex that will threaten to 

swallow us. When the club season begins some of us will ven- 
ture into the outer edge of a whirlpool that, unless we can man- 
age to hold ourselves steady and keep our mental poise, will 
suck us under, and we shall go on and on in the concentric cir- 
cles until we are wrecked, nerves and mind. There is little 
doubt that overwork in so-called ‘“club-duty” has reduced more 
than one woman to nervous prostration. This is a gloomy view 
of the case, I know, and I shall be blamed for giving utterance 
to it; but is it not the truth? Are we not too apt to take our- 
selves and our clubs too seriously? If we are individually of 
‘greater value than many sparrows,” are we not individually of 
greater value, to ourselves and our families at least, than many 


clubs? 


Not but what the club stands for a serious part of our life- 
work; not but what we should be willing to bring to it the best 
of ourselves and most earnest labors and affection. But what I 
deprecate is the mistaken view of club work which we are in 
imminent danger of taking. When we allow ourselves to be 
drawn into the whirling vortex made up of club classes, too 
many clubs with the varying interests, too great a multiplicity 
of club committees, receptions and club teas by the score, until 
the very name of them nauseates us, the scramble for office 
(either for ourselves or our friends) and the numerous petty 
trials and tribulations that follow in the wake of all these things; 
then we are not getting the best results from club work our- 
selves, nor giving them to others either. There is but one way 
to become a perfect, all-round club woman, and that is by being 
a perfect all-round woman. And the first essential for that is, 
to find and keep our mental poise—to make ourselves something 
more than a social chatterbox or a bundle of nerves. 


If our whole existence is made up of excitement—no matter 
whether we term it that or disguise it under the name of endless 
activity, how shall we establish that serenity of soul without 
which the real nature cannot expand, nor the reality of noble 
womanhood become the guiding principle of life? Those fever- 
ish mentalities who demand front seats at the great pageant of 
life with a constant change of scenes, do not know true serenity. 
They are infected with the malaria of inefhiciency and crave ex- 
citement as an ague patient craves a quieting draft. They miss 
the delight of relaxation and have no conception of the joys 
of quiet leisure. Seli-communion is unknown to them and they 
are utter strangers to themselves. They are in a whirl that 
sucks them ever onward and downward. Serenity is an un- 
known word to them and they know it not, either at home or 
abroad; while to be alone with their own thoughts is a discom- 
fort they cannot endure. 


Emerson says our real life is in the silent moments, and many 
of us have realized this during the vacation season, when we 
have stumbled upon serenity in country byways, by the sea-shore 
or in the solitude of city homes, when “everybody” has gone 
away. Stevenson declares that gentleness and cheerfulness are 
the greatest virtues, and above all other morality. There are 
thousands of women who do not know how to rest, who cannot 
enjoy the silent moments. Blessed be she who knows that the 
inner life does not receive its highest pleasure from the doing 
of things: who finds definite joy in accessions of serenity, 


whether these come in the silent hours when the grate fire is dy- 
ing, or during the mid-day rest or in the pauses in conversation. 


But serenity is not idleness. The most effective workers— 
in club life, as well as elsewhere—are those who are never flur- 
ried and hurried, who do not lose their balance in the turmoil of 
everyday living, nor rush about in fussy excitement. How do 
you take your club? Does it rest you? Dr you go home feel- 
ing that it adds a real value to your life? Does it yield an 
increment of quiet happiness? If not, whose fault is it? We 
must be sure to do something,—much, for others, and we 
shall find our days crowded fuil as they grow shorter by the 
almanac; but it is our own fault, if we get flustered and worried, 
if we let club life destroy our serenity of soul or hamper the 
inner life. 


This atmosphere of poise in which the nicely adjusted bal- 
ance of our powers may be maintained is a habit—a mode of 
life. It is often a matter of temperament, but it may be ac- 
quired and nobody needs it more than she who is born without 
it. Some are blessed by the fairy godmother with happier dispo- 
sitions than others. Still there is no despair for any of us; if we 
have not the temperament which makes for happiness, it is our 
first business to acquire it. Why go through this world per- 
petually disgruntled, when the world will concede so much to a 
smile? 


Let us then develop this sort of spiritual capital as the main 
necessity of the coming season. Let us not toil unprofitably, 
nor become engulfed in activity for its own sake. Let us meas- 
ure out for ourselves only just so much of the club work of 
club play as we can do well without losing our balance or frit- 
tering ourselves away uselessly. 


It will take more self-denial for some of us than to go the 
other way. It is always easier drifting with the tide than re- 
sisting it,—even though it be towards the whirlpool. 


SUNSET. 


By Antha Myra Munsell. 


O you ever think, when the skies are blue, 
And the clouds in the west are an amber hue, 
And a shaded red, and a shimmering white, 


That the great All-Father takes delight 
In seeing his children rest awhile? 


Has the day been weary, the task been long? 
Lay care aside, and let a song 

Rise to your lips as you gaze at the sky, 

For the glories of heaven seem floating by, 
And the great Ali-Father shifts the scenes/ 


For some, life seems but idle play; 

While others are burdened with care alway. 
But idle seeming oft hides a pain, 

As the sun oft shines in summer rain; 
Yet the great All-Father sees it all. 


And the beauty of sun and cloud and sky, 
That gilds the west as night draws nigh, 
But shows the love that will safely hold 
Each trusting hear: of this earthly fold 
Till the great All-Father leads us home. 
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SOME TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 


By Lydia Avery Coonley-Ward. 

(The following suggestions are taken from Mrs. Ward's 
address when retiring from the presidency of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. We heartily recommend them to all large 
clubs. ) 


Y First suggestion is that we train our voices. When 
we claim attention we are in honor bound to make 
ourselves heard. It is wearisome to be obliged to 
pay such strict attention that faculties are strained 

with the effort. The full use of our breathing apparatus means 

gain in every physical direction. Training the organs of speech 
involves development of the whole body, for unless we stand 
and walk with ease, our voice-organs are not in proper position. 

It is sometimes sheer timidity that muffles our tones. This 
comes from self-consciousness that we should eliminate by the 
study of spiritual laws. “O God, I think thy thoughts after 
thee!’ said Kepler. When we realize that our springs of 
thought are fed from the divine source of life and love, self will 
slip out of sight: we shall see each other as friends and children 
of God, and timidity and fear will vanish. 

My Second point is born partly of personal objections to 
hats and gloves. To say nothing of the inconvenience of bon- 
nets and hats when seats are on a level, as in our rooms, we 
always draw nearer to each other when we lay aside symbols of 
separation. I believe there would be general rejoicing if we 
wore no bonnets at our club meetings. : 

I think we shall gain in many directions when we exercise 
independent judgment in 1eference to matters of dress. Let us 
not be slaves to gloves, but wear them or leave them off—as we 
prefer. They are not emblems of civilization, but rather of the 
lack of it. ae 

My Third point is an interrogation from beginning to end: 
Would it not be well to allow departments to draw upon the 
general treasury for a certain annual sum to carry on their work, 
instead of levying independent taxes? For however we may 
define and explain these definite sums we are pressed io give, 
they are taxes. We should unify our interests. When we cease 
to be one club and become six clubs, we lose the strength of 
unity. It is not always the most congenial work that is best for 
as to do. We need to round ourselves by universal interests. 
We need to hold, each as her own, every one of our depart- 
ments. To this end, the more we can be associated with the 
work of each, the better for all. 

My Fourth suggestion touches department work. I wish 
the Education Department would secure labelling of trees and 
shrubs in* our parks with botanical, and also with common 
names. 

I think it would be well to issue a Household Register, the 
object being to bring the work and the worker together. This 


{list should include many kinds of work: cleaning, sewing, 1.end- 


\ing, tailoring, nursing, shoemaking, hairdressing, manicuring, 
paper-hanging, kalsomining, upholstering, carpentry, metal 
working, etc. Each worker should be well endorsed so that 
inclusion in this list would mean individual recommendation. 
We might have a Bureau of Information that would be truly 
valuable. 

My Fifth topic brings me to Committees. I think we should 
cultivate respect for all our Committees. Directly or indirectly, 
they are chosen by the club, and dignity and honor should be 
attached to their offices. 

We have two Committees upon which I wonder we can in- 
duce anyone to serve. The first is the Membership Committee. 
It holds an ungracious office—the examination into the qualifica- 
tions of candidates. 


The work of this Committee becomes with every year more 
difficult and delicate than that of its predecessors, for now that 
we are a very large body, and rapidly outgrowing our Club 
rooms, the question in considering candidates is not simply one 
of fitness for membership, but a careful choice between candi- 
dates. In any event, it should be a point of honor that mem- 
bers of the Committee be spared personal urging to vote for 
candidates. 

The Art Purchasing is the other Committtee. It has a 


‘thankless task. Whatever this Committee may decide, it is im- 


possible to please all. It it be conservative, the impressionists 
will be dissatisfied; if it be radical, the conservatives will gnash 
their teeth. Some say this first fine picture should be the work 
of an American artist; others, of a Chicago artist; still others 
desire that a Chicago woman artist be patronized; and it is even 
suggested that we instruct the Committtee to buy a picture 
painted by a member of our Club. We bind questions in swad- 
dling clothes by such limitations. We are in danger of making 
the sex question and the personal point of view impediments 
everywhere. 

Let us avoid restrictions. We belong to Chicago only in a 
limited sense; in the larger one we are citizens of the world. Let 
us secure a really beautiful work of art when and where we can. 
Let us be glad if it emanates from Chicago, but let us not refuse 
its witness to the genius of another hemisphere. 

The Press Committee has also had its share of the discipline 
of annoyance. We belong in part to the public, and it has a 
right to know something of our movements. Moreover, our 
work frequently needs the influence of the press, and we cannot 
reasonably expect to receive favors and give none. 


The Nominating Committee is one hedged in with difficul- 
ties that only its short life renders endurable. The Nominating 
Committee ought not to be restricted in its recommendations. 
It should be trusted by the Club, and left to use its discretion. 
A Nominating Committee is degraded when made simply a set 
of tellers. Let up appoint tellers, and not a Committee, or else 
let us fully trust our Committee to use its judgment in making 
one or more tickets. Should the choice of an office fall. by a 
large majority, upon a single member, why subject other mem- 
bers to the mortification of standing as straw figures to be 
knocked down in order to fill the letter of a law? 


We should never subject candidates chosen for cffice to 
qestioning, to gossip, or, worst of all, to insinuations. We 
should rather consider them with special honor, for only in this 
way can we preserve the dignity of our Club. The treatment 
national candidates receive is a disgrace to American politics. 
It is of such a nature that men of noble character do not willing- 
ly subject themselves to the attacks of unprincipled opponents, 
by standing for office. Let us be careful that in our Woman’s 
Club we keep far from such evil ways. I deplore woman’s be- 
coming adept in the use of political methods. I deplore wire- 
pulling, caucusing, and electioneering. I lament partisanship 
and everything that separates us from womanliness, simplicity, 
and noble aims. 


Surely we need not demean candidates by unkind criticism. 
If you and I believe one woman better fitted to occupy a posi- 
tion in question than another, let us by all mesns advocate her 
election, and enlarge upon her qualifications: but let us never 
attack the qualifications of an opposing candidate, whose sup- 
porters have as gcod a right to their choice as we have to ours. 
If we believe that Mrs. A. would make a good officer, let us say 
so; but we need not descant upon Mrs. B.’s inefficiency in order 
to enhance Mrs. A.’s claims. Each of us has different gifts, and 
fortunately all are valuable; it is well for the Club to enjoy and 
profit by the specialties of each in rotation. Unkind criticism of 
candidates is to be deeply deplored. It is not creditable to our- 
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selves when we attribute personal ambition to a candidate. Let 
us give others credit for motives as good as our own. Let us 
make the fact of nomination a mark of approval that confers an 
honor upon the candidate, of which she is not robbed even when 
not elected. 

The question we should ask ourselves is: Have we reason 
te believe that the candidate will make a good officer? Let us 
widen our horizons, and be loyal to Club duty without hamper- 
ing our decisions by minor questions.) A false idea of the loyalty 
of friendship is dangerous. We must learn to be impersonal, 
and to consider qualifications for office without regard to indivi- 
dual feelings and relations. 

I select methods of nominations and elections for my Sixth 
topic. I believe in the study of parliamentary law, but I do not 
see that strict adherence to rules is essential. While we attend 
to hair-splitting differences, and with long discussions struggle 
to do by legal methods what is morally certain never to be called 
into question, we are apt to lose sight of things of far more 
value. In our newness as women to this kind of work, we make 
the mistake of magnifying its importance. Men do not do this. 
I am inclined to think that they are almost as apt to do things 
illegally as legally, for I hear of many blunders in their best- 
regulated Clubs. They probably take the quickest method of 
accomplishing the desired object—the short cut to the spring 
instead of the long way around. 

Parliamentary law or by-laws, like conventionality, are to be 
used, and should not dominate. Rules of order were devised to 
assist the working of organized bodies, but they may be so used 
as to obstruct. This seems like a legal right that is a moral 
wrong. It is part of women’s experience in organization that 
makes them strenuous about details of form 

Parliamentary law tactics seem to me much like a formal 
lunch or dinner company. We seat ourselves at the table and 
find a number of forks beside our plate. Each is meant for a 
separate course; but it is really of not so much importance which 
fork we use for any one of the courses as that we eat our lunch- 
eon. Moreover, those who are accustomed to luncheons do not 
consider it a serious matter if they happen to take the wrong 
fork. Only those not habituated to society are disturbed over 
this point. So with us: When we know more, we shall care 
less; and indeed, coming down to first principles, we can eat our 
bread and butter without the assistance of any fork. 

Let us not regard By-Laws with fear and trembling, or like 
the statutes of Medes and Persians. Why should they not be 
readily adapted to our growth, and changed as we change? The 
Club may wisely decide points upon which there is difference of 
opinion, but the wording of By-Laws, whenever important 
changes are to be made, should always be left to a Committee 
under the direction of the Board of Managers. 

Eighth: In listening to the Club papers, with a certain feei- 
ing of responsibility that cannot be separated from the chair, I 
have thought short papers more valuable than long ones. The 
things that cannot be said within a half-hour are best omitted. 
It takes time to sift and strain, but it is time well spent. 

I do not like to hear papers complimented. Let us speak 
our cheerful appreciation to the essayist in private, but let us 
not praise her work from the floor, for public praises soon de- 
_ scend into empty phrases. The truest compliment is to listen 
carefully and discuss seriously. 

A spontaneous discussion has a charm that a pre-arranged 
one lacks. Let the leader guide, but not monopolize the dis- 
cussion. I like her to hold the reins of the various steeds of 
comment that enter the track, to see that they trot in line, and 
that none go prancing off into a field where foreign grasses 
grow. The driver should put the horses through their paces, 
but we do not want him to show us the pacing and cantering in 
advance. For my part, I dislike a cut and dried discussion. I 


think it usually best that invitations to participate be not given 
in advance. 

Ninth: I wish that our Club might bring men into some 
of its meetings. The increasing separation of the interests of the 
sexes is deplorable. Man is not attracted toward the new wo- 
man. He misses the angel whom he adored with rapture and 
insulted with impunity. Yet he has kept an ideal of womanli- 
ness, and when he loves he is ennobled. We all suffer in the 
loss of an ideal. You and I cherish it in the individual even 
when we do not see it in the sex at large, and we are pierced to 
the heart when it is laid in the dust. So let us never set our- 
selves as women where men cannot love and honor us. We 
must not be drawn apart, since whatever separates men and wo- 
men cannot be helpful to humanity. 

Tenth: Why not have more special meetings? It is well 
to have cur influence radiate in ways like this. 

Eleventh: I think this Club could have an extremely inter- 
esting annual or biennial congress, covering two or three days, 
and taking some valuable topic or topics. Not woman, how- 
ever, in any of her phases. We have considered her in the con- 
crete and in the abstract, in the past, the present, and the future, 
so often and so long that we are becoming self-conscious. 
Science, literature, art and music might in turn furnish themes 
for such congresses. 

Twelfth: I would like to see our social life emphasized. I 
think it would be pleasant to have an occasional social afternoon 
which should include perhaps two Departments, and to which 
men might or might not be invited. We have become so hyp- 
notized by great interests and serious problems that we must 
guard gainst the depreciation of the sweet, gentle and unob- 
trusive relationships that beautify life. We know but little of the 
real joy of social life, and we all need to court simple and child- 
like happiness. There is education in gladness of heart, and it 
is fostered by social contact. The ideal society is a garden in 
which the flowers of friendship bloom. 

No one can do good work under conditions of suspicion. 
We all do unwise things; even when we intend to be wise we 
make mistakes; in other words, we are not angels. But every- 
cne is at best in an atmosphere of confidence, and at worst in 
one of suspicion. We should choose our representatives care- 
fully, and never hamper or confuse them by distrust. Thoughts 
are things, and we should do our part by sending only those that 
are strong and helpful to the aid of our officers and committees, 
for they are giving time and strength to matters that equally 
concern us all. I have long believed that it is possible for large 
numbers to work in harmony,—and this not at all because of 
likeness of character or agreement in opinion, but because of a 
common ideal—the desire for the best. When we truly desire the 
best, we lose the certainty that it is revealed only to‘us and to 


those who agree with us. 
God opens a great fountain of truth, that shows itself in many 


springs; we hold our cups for its waters of life, and our cups are 
of many shapes, molded by our own hands and decorated with 
our own thoughts; but they all hold living water, and the shape 
or pattern of the cup signifies nothing. If we keep this thought 
in mind, we shall not be overmuch disturbed that we cannot 
rule our world. As time goes on we change our cups; we learn 
to make them of larger mold and of more beautiful pattern, but 
however much we may draw from the fountain, its flow does 
not diminish, and no one is denied the water of life. , 

It is of no importance whether you or I see first the vision 
for which the world waits. The important thing is 
that we do not insist that others’ shall see it be- 
fore their time. Emerson says: “God screens us_ ever- 
more from premature ideas. Our eyes are holden, that we 
cannot see things that stare us in the face until the hour arrives 
when the mind is ripened; then we behold them, and the time 
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that we saw them not is like a dream.” So we must wait for 
each other. 

We wait for the child. ‘We are tenderly patient while he stum- 
bles in learning to walk, patient also when we find that he must 
develop his character by his own experiences, and not by ours. 
Let us be patient with each other and with the world. 

Above all, let us love ohe another, and not hesitate to say the 
loving word. Flattery is poison, but sincere approbation is a 
wholesome stimulant. Let us speak the simple truth. The re- 
serve of our Puritan ancestry often makes us withhold it. It 
seals the lips to the expression of the heart. It is like locking 
the gate of a garden where roses bloom. Let their beauty and 
perfume be freely given. True love never harms; it helps and 
ennobles. For love is the fulfilling of the law, and the power of 
our Club outside will always be in proportion to the harmony 
within. 


NOW AND THEN. 
(With apologies to “The Warrior Bold.”) 


By Sibyl B. Giddings, Anoka, Minn. 
N days of old when men were bold, 
And had things all their way, 
The ladies shy, their lords close by, 
Had not a. word to say 
About the state, or if too late 
Reforms came straggling in; 
But made to smile, stood still the while 
The world grew worse for sin. 


There were a few, who better knew 

The way to bring about 
' The thing desired, were best acquired 
; Through one’s own efforts stout, 

That set to work, instead of shirk, 
And leave for men to do 

What they would not, nor yet had sought, 
To make the world more true. 


In Athens now, there was a row 
When Lysistrata bold, 

Called woman kin, amid the din 
Of war with Sparta old, 

And told men straight, ‘twas getting late 
To fight along this way; 

The war must stop, or they would drop 
Their cares of home that day. 


And woman kind is not so blind, 
But she can see quite plain 

That by the past, she is at last 
Believed to have a brain 

To deal with truths, and have some views 
On public themes as well 

As her home cares, that truth declares 
There’s not quite time to tell. 


* * * * * * * * 


So in matters political she’s becoming quite critical; 
In municipal government, too, 
She is theoretical, and, too, she is practical, 
She “reforms things” just through and through. 
Adam Smith's “Wealth of Nations” is her daily rations— 
Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill— 
In things economic, likewise philosophic, 
She is taking a long-needed drill. 


THE MODEL CLUB: IT’S METHODS AND AIMS. 


By Fannie More McCauley, Baltimore, Md. 

N articles replete with wit and wisdom concerning al- 
most every phase of club life there has been certainly 
no lack in The Club Woman; and yet it has occurred 
to me that there might be room for an additional 

word in the form of a few practical suggestions in reference to 
that problem so constantly confronting all club workers, viz: 
How may my club be rendered more effective? 

Generalities, however gracefully phrased, are seldom very 
helpful; there must be definiteness of statement and purpose 
if we would have practical results, So, bearing in mind the old 
saw, “Trifles make up perfection, and perfection is no trifle,” 
at the risk of seeming to be somewhat rashly climbing the 
judgment-seat, I will put my thought concretely and endeavor 
to outline briefly some of the most salient characteristics of 
the model club as I see it. 

1st. The model club will be well officered. This is such a 
self-evident proposition that it needs but a word by way of 
amplification. In the selection of officers the matter of per- 
sonal friendship should not enter in, and all other considera- 
tions, save that of adaptability, should be eliminated. Other- 
wise we shall have the round peg in the square hole or the 
square peg in the round hole, which, we know, can never be 
other than a misfit. A good secretary may make a poor presi- 
dent, or vice versa; so we see that tactful forethought and ad- 
justment will be needed in the organizing of the model club. 

2nd. The model club will adopt the departmental plan of 
work. This, I think, is generally conceded to be the most ef- 
fective and interesting method of conducting club work. There 
have been, it is true, some notable exceptions, where individual 
clubs have confined themselves for years to one specific line of 
work with conspicuous success; but the membership of the 
average club has varying gifts and graces, and to such the de- 
partmental method seems to be peculiarly well adapted. To 
make this plan of work a complete success, however, each mem- 
ber of the club must identify herself with at least one section, 
and must hold herself in readiness to do some simple, unpre- 
tentious work in it. Each section thus becomes in itself a 
small club, and, in a spirit of generous emulation, should 
“provoke one another to good works.” Let us hope that the 
provocation may not be of any other kind. 

3rd. Then, too, to my way of thinking, the model club 
will, in the main, do its own work. By this I mean that while 
it will have an occasional open day on which specialists in 
various lines will be invited to instruct and entertain, the usual 
club program will represent the work of its own members. I 
know on this point opinions differ, but I hold that the model 
club has for its aim not entertainment merely, but self-help as 
well,—and it is an axiom that “we learn to do by doing.” No 
carefully prepared paper by a skilled professional, ‘““charm he 
ever so wisely,” will be of as much practical benefit to a club 
worker as an unpretentious sketch, the labor of her own brain 
and hand. 

4th. The model club will incorporate the study class in its 
plan of work. These classes will vary in character with the 
varying needs of the club. The younger club women, who 
are, consciously or unconsciously, in training for future leader- 
ship, will find a class in Parliamentary Methods and Usages 
most helpful. Classes formed for the study of the English 
Bible from the standpoint of literature and history have found 
a new field of knowledge opening up before them as they conned 
the pages of that book of books, professedly so much loved and 
yet so seldom read in its historic consecutiveness. A class in 
civics is not necessarily a dry-as-dust line of study, but may be 
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so taught that any intelligent woman may find it intensely in- 
teresting to familiarize herself with the development and prac- 
tical workings of this great government under which we are 
so proud to live. And then, who can fail to find a parallel 
course in literature and history other than interesting and 
profitable? To take any one of the world’s great masterpieces, 
one that has held entranced the listening ear of the centuries, 
and to give it its stage setting in the great drama of the ages; 
to reproduce the spirit of the time and its influence upon the 
author; to analyze character and to weigh motive—all this is to 
widen our mental horizon and to add a lasting charm to that 
old story which is ever new, the story with which the noble 
company of workers have been delighting the world for more 
than a thousand years, and which we call our English literature. 
Yea, verily, the model club will organize good study classes. 

sth and finally, but most important of all: The model club 
will aim ever to hold up before its membership high standards 
of life and living. It wili enable them to see life in its true 
perspective, to recognize those things that are really worth 
while. 

If this seem too much to expect from what is, after all, a 
purely secular organization, let us ask ourselves if women can 
ever afford to belong to any organization the tide of whose 
influence does not always set towards righteousness—and that, as 
we all know, is only another name for right living? Is it taking 


club life too seriously to say that we may find it a most excel-. 


lent school for learning those difficult lessons of forbearance, 
mutual concession and recognition of the rights of others? For 
putting into practice that hard doctrine, “In honor preferring 
one another?” And are not all these some of the potent in- 
fluences that shape and fashion the material out of which we 
are rearing the indestructible edifice of character? 

If these be its aims, then the influence of the model club 
will not be to render its women less womanly, as some of its 
detractors have it, but to foster and develop in them all that 
pertains to highest, noblest womanhood. It will not inspire 
them with a desire to “Take up the white man’s burden” in the 
sense of usurping man’s rightful perogatives, but will render 
them more fit to share the white man’s burdens; for, as the 
great laureate puts it, “If women be slight natured, miserable, 
how shall men grow?’ Surely that home will not be a less 
attractive place which has for its presiding genius an intelli- 
gent, progressive woman. 

For let us not forget that, however woman may specialize 
along other lines, her God-given specialty, be she wife, mother 
or daughter, is that of the home-maker; and sad indeed would 
be the day if, in her zeal for the new learning, she should cease 
to tend the sacred flame on the home altars while she follows 
hither and yon the will-o’-the-wisp of strange fires. Let us 
recognize and beware of the danger of being drawn out into 
too many lines of activity, lest we may give of our brightest 
and freshest to the alien and stranger, while we bring back 
only weariness and fatigue to our dearest and best. 

The model club, then, will take as its watchword, to be 
emblazoned on its banners, More life for every woman! A 
broader, fuller life, and a deeper as well; even that life,—believe 
me I say it in all reverence,—even that life that is hid with 
Christ in God. 


“T have been changing about so much during the summer 
that I have not seen a Club Woman (a printed one, I mean!) 
until recently. I was delighted to know that it has been selected 
as the official organ of the General Federation. It is a great 
compliment to you and your paper and you have deserved it.”’ 
Mrs. Sarah E. Temple, former president Vermont Federation. 


HOW ONE WOMAN WROTE HER CLUB PAPER. 


By Mrs. E. J. Hitherlin, Louisiana, Mo. 


N the first place her babies were not twins by fifteen months, 
and they were not worse than the ordinary run of healthy, 
live babies of their respective ages. In the next place the 
writing of the paper was not a difficult task for her, be 

cause she had read up on her subject and thought it out, and she 
had what she considered a good outline in her mind, and rather a 
fair introduction, which, as everybody knows, is half the battle. 

She had put off writing it till the last day, and now her one 
servant was detained at home by something or other and. she 
was at the mercy of the babies. 

The afternoon was unfavorable for callers, for which she 
was duly thankful. 

She did up her dinner things, tidied the little sitting room, 
raised the blinds to make things look brighter, stirred up the 
fre, settled the babies on a large rug, with their playthings, sat 
jown at her desk and got out her writing materials. 

The telephone rang. “Hello!” “No, he has just gone 
down to his office.” Her husband was a physician and this was 
liable to happen several times. 

She sat down and drew her paper to her, but a commotion 
from the babies took her attention. Mary Elizabeth thad a 
monopoly of the playthings and the baby was crying loudly for 
a division. She quieted both of them by making a satisfactory 
adjustment and sat down again and took up her pencil. 

The door bell rang, but when she got there she found it was 
only a small boy with a dodger from one of the grocery stores, 
so she went back and sat down. 

Before she had time to take up her pencil the telephone 
rang again. This time it was from her husband, saying he had 
left a box of tablets on the mantel for a sick woman living near 
who was to send for them during the afternoon, He had forgot- 
ten to tell her before he left. 

The children were playing nicely, so, smiling at the two 
busy little bodies, she sat down at her desk, took up her pencil, 
and drew her paper to her. 

A timid, uncertain rap at the latticed porch door called her 
attention. “That’s a tramp and I'll] let him rap;” but the third 
time he knocked she went to the door and finally got him some 
bread and butter and a slice of meat. 

Then she went back to her desk and looked at her paper 
and thought a half minute, when a tumult between the babies 
called for another readjustment of playthings. 

She hadn’t laid down her pencil that time, so when she 
sat down again she was one point ahead. She wrote down her 
subject properly, underscored it, and placed a period after it. It 
was “Heroines of the French Revolution.” 

A cry. ‘Mary Elizabeth had put her stool on her little rock- 
ing chair and climbing up, had fallen in confusion like the build- 
ers of a certain other tower some time previously. 

Her mother picked her up, kissed and coddled her a minute, 
kissed the baby and gave them a cookie apiece, and returned to 
her desk. 

She picked up her pencil, squared her paper and looked at 
her subject. Another lusty cry, and she looked around to see 
the baby’s face in a very comical shape and the old cat retiring 
with his cookie. 

“T might have known that would happen.” She put the cat 
out, replaced the cookie and sat down again. 

She looked at her subject and wondered—but Mary Eliza- 
beth’s head was pressed close against her arm; “Mary ’Beth 
wants ‘nother cookie so bad.” 

She smiled at the little face and went to the dining room 
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for another cookie, “What is home without a cookie jar,” she 
repeated to herself. 

She sat down and looked at her subject and began to col- 
lect the words of her first sentence in her mind. 

There came a business-like rap on the porch door. “That 
is the meat boy with a steak for supper”; but it was the grocery 
boy with some fruit the doctor had sent up. 

She went back to the sitting room. The babies were get- 
ting tired of their playthings, but they were not ready to go to 
sleep. She realized their mood from former experience and sat 
down with them a few minutes. She changed their playthings 
and they seemed contented. 

Then she sat down and began her first sentence; but, “O 
mamma, baby dot Mary ’Beth’s Bo Peep book and tear it.” 

She got up and put the little book away and hushed the 
cry that followed by giving him some blocks that he could 
neither tear nor chew. 

She sat down, but a neighbor at the side fence wanted a 
teacup of sugar and a bit of vanilla to finish her baking because 
the Young boy was two hours behind and there was company 
coming. 

She got the sugar and vanilla and took them out to the 
fence and listened to five minutes of news from the other house- 
hold. ‘When she got back the babies were crying because they 
had realized that they had been left alone. 

She amused them a few minutes before sitting down again, 
but before she could add a word to that first sentence the 
meat boy came. She took the meat out of its paper, put in on 
a plate and set it away. 

She went back and sat down and finished the first sentence 
amid the stout demand from both babies for a drink. She 
brought the water and added to the heap of playthings some ar- 
ticles which she kept in. reserve for special emergencies. 

She added another short sentence and was just beginning 
to think ahead when the laundry wagon stopped with much 
bustle and ado. She answered that ring and put the laundry 
away. 

She sat down again and took up her pencil, but Mary Eliza- 
beth was climbing up on one side. She wanted a pencil and 
some “pape,” too. It was given the little girl and she subsided; 
but the baby walked up and he wanted the whole business and 
he wanted to apply it internally. 

That was out of the question, so she took him down, but 


he didn’t want playthings. He didn’t want anything but to be 


amused by his mother and to climb about over her. 

She brought in the cat and he accepted it in glee, and the 
mother finished another sentence. 

“Mary Beth want ’oo fix her ’tocking,” demanded the little 
miss, and mamma stooped to do that and she smoothed back 
the curls and by that time the baby, who tried, to the best of his 
small ability, to do everything his sister did, was holding up 
a very chubby leg to have his hose adjusted. 

Then Mary Elizabeth wanted her milk and that reminded 
the baby that his milk was also due. 

She got the milk, sweetened and warmed and poured it into 
two cups; she fixed Mary Elizabeth’s napkin about her chin, 
lifted her into a chair and gave her one cup; then she lifted the 
baby to her lap and held the other cup till the little head dropped 
over against her breast, giving voice to the same little drowsy 
notes you might hear from a sleepy birdling; then she kissed 
him and cuddled him into his soft little nest. 

The little girl was ready for Bylo Land and soon she was 
tucked away. 

The little woman then gathered up her toys, and she never 
did this after the babies were asleep without thinking how awful 
lonesome it would be if there were no need for toys; then there 


was something like a gleam of triumph in her face as she made 
for her desk. 

In the silence that followed she felt her mind clear for her 
her task. She was so glad it was raining a little and that the 
wind began to blow dismally. 

Probably five minutes passed when a voice right in the 
room said, ‘““Why, how cosy you look. My baby was so cross I 
couldn’t get any sewing done, so I thought I'd run in here with 
her and see if the change wouldn't help her. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Jones, have this rocker and unwrap 
the baby.” 

‘Mrs. Jones was one of the well meaning but misguided 
neighbors who “drop in” without the formality of a knock. 

“Your’s asleep?” 

“Yes, I just put them down.” 

“Well! mine wouldn’t go to sleep nor do anything else.”’ 

Then for an hour and a half the little woman listened to a 
string of talk that couldn’t possibly have interested anybody 
but the talker, and when Mrs. Jones left, the opening and clos- 
ing of doors awakened the baby and his crying awakened Mary 
Elizabeth. 

The mother took up the two little ones and ministered toa 
their various wants, but when she sat down it was 
with her back to the desk, for she felt wilted and 
discouraged, and she didn’t have much opinion of the Hero- 
ines of the French Revolution. She felt sceptical about their 
being such great heroes alter all. She believed it must be com- 
fortable just to have one’s head cut off at one stroke by a guillo- 
tine. 

When the doctor came in she told him as near all about it 
as she could remember. ‘She ‘was interrupted so many times 
that I haven’t the least idea that I told it near all because I did 
leave out the boy that came for the sick woman’s medicine, and 
the stranger who wanted to be directed to a family in the next 
block; and the o!d German woman across the alley who wanted 
to know if her chicken was in the doctor’s barn; and the man 
that wanted to know where to put the cow feed. 

The doctor smiled tenderly and said, “Poor litthke woman.” 

He watched her put away the tea things, while he held the 
children, one on each “lap,” as Mary Elizabeth would say, and 
one curly head on one shoulder and one bald head on the other; 
and he, too, was mixed in his mind about the heroines. 

This time when she sat down before her desk and took up 
her pencil she felt better. A light broke over her face: 

“Dear, I'll just write out my paper and interline my inter- 
ruptions and then the women of my club will know just how it 
was.” 

That was the way she wrote her paper, and the women all 
knew and understood; because, some time or other they, too, 
had been in a similar place. 


The wise presiding officer, and the one who makes the most 
out of her club, will recognize all factions among her club mem- 
bers; she will make business for everybody; she knows that idle- 
ness in a club will destroy interest in its members; those who 
are non-producers in the work of the club will soon grow 
weary of its meetings, and lose interest in its concerns.—Thekla. 


“I congratulate all clubs on the selection of The Club 
Woman to represent their work.”—Mrs. Mary S. Gist, president 
Woman's National Press Association, Washington, D. C. 


“IT am proud to see The Club Woman growing stronger 
with each issue.”—Louisa Lowe Ricketts, chairman state corre- 


spondence for Nebraska. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


By Mary S. Gist, Washington, D. C. 

AD a record been kept of the struggles made by hun- 
dreds of girls during the last century to secure high 
educational advantages it would be of infinite pathos. 
No one will ever know the feeling of these young 

women when they realize the meagreness of the opportunities 
offered them and the barriers that so unjustly and so insur- 
mountably lay between their privileges and those of their broth- 
ers. Women of later days have fallen upon better times. Hav- 
ing been for years engaged in the advancement of women in 
educational lines I gladly accepted the invitation extended by 
the women of the Pennsylvania Federation of ‘Woman’s Clubs 
to the council of the General Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
meeting in Philadelphia in June to visit Bryn Mawr College. 
About ten miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
three great stone buildings and two of red brick stand in their 
own grounds of about fifty acres. Beyond stretches a wide pros- 
pect of rolling country; its hills half tilled and half filled with 
wood. All the way from the station along a shady road are 
charming cottages of wealthy Philadelphians. On the other 
side of the station is the village, with a few shops and a post- 
office, altogether forming a picturesque scene of indescribable 
beauty. The original settlers of this part of the state were 
Welshmen, and the name “Bryn Mawr,” meaning “A high hill,” 
was given by them. From this the college derives its narae, 
which aptly suits its location. The founder, Dr. Joseph W. 
Taylor of Philadelphia, had for many years thought and dreamed 
of some way to provide higher educational advantages for the 
young women around his home, finally selecting and donating 
this spot for the development of his plans, his special request 
being that it should not be named after him, but keep the origi- 
nal town name of Bryn Mawr. Taylor Hall, since erected, is his 
cnly memorial. He died shortly after the work had begun, and 
the realization of his design was completed by a board of twelve 
trustees. It has been in most successful operation for fully fif- 
teen years. It differs from Smith, Radcliffe and Vassar, which 
are parts of large towns. It gives its students the freedom and 
hecith of country life and is still within easy reach of all that 
a large city can offer. Its success has been almost marvelous 
never having less than two hundred students each year, while 
from 85 to 125 graduate each year. . 
The course embraces all that is included in the course of 
any first-class college, with many more optional branches than 
most. Interest has been increased by the recent establishment 
of several competitive scholarships, open with certain limitations 
to all candidates taking the matriculation examination. The 
question that is most important to seekers for such privileges is 
the one of expense. A general impression that has gone abroad 
is that with such an enormous outlay for six grand buildings, 
with all their requirements, there must be a high money compen- 
sation. Why such a belief is prevalent I cannot see, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the usual expenses at Bryn Mawr are quite as mod- 


erate as at Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. The tuition fee at Bryn — 


Mawr is one hundred dollars a year and the charge for board 
one hundred and fifty. In room rent, which ranges from one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a year to four hundred, is the 
variable element which raises the amount of expense. It is pos- 
sible to complete the course at an outlay of from $375 to $400 per 
year. The design of the founder to establish free scholarships 
for worthy girls has not been possible to a great extent, but 
every year counts many noble benefactors and ere long there will 
be a larger fund available for such purposes. The president, 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, is one of the most highly educated and 


accomplished women in our country. She is a niece of the 
woman evangelist, Hannah Smith, and daughter of James Carey 
Thomas of Baltimore, a noted educator, studied at Cornell Un:- 
versity, Johns Hopkins University, University of Leipsig, Ph. 
D., University of Zurich Sombonne and College de France. She 
has been identified with Bryn Mawr almost from the beginning, 
and to her remarkable ability and energy are due its present 
high standing. She has written and spoken a great deal on edu- 
cational subjects and ss now preparing the monograph on 
women’s eduéation, at the request of the department of educa- 
tion for the educational exhibit of the United States in the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. At the time of the visit of the Council of 
the General Federation of \Women’s ‘Clubs the small statuette of 
Frances ‘Willard made by Lady Somerset in England and by 
her presented to Bryn Mawr college, had just been received. 
It was a most perfect representation of its subject and how an 
ameteur (as Lady Somerset calls herself) could have made it 
so true and perfect is a wonder to all and recalled not the adage 
that “Love is blind,” but the beautiful song, “Love Has Eyes.” 
Lady Somerset’s deep love for our lamented Frances surely 
gave her an insight into the very depths of Miss Willard’s na- 
ture. Those of us who had known her from the beginning of 
her career to the end were deeply moved by this touching trib- 
ute from a foreign land. 

I cannot close this article without mentioning the fifty 
young lady students, who, in spotless caps and gowns, served 
as escorts to the visitors going in and out, explaining every por- 
tion of the vast buildings and their contents, in a temperature of 
96 degrees, with the most charming deference and patience. 
Their intelligent faces and costumes of black and white con- 
trasted with the beautiful green sward over which they guided us 
for over two miles made a picture that will remain indelibly 
impressed on our minds. 


WOMAN’S CLUBS AND SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


Commissioner of Labor Carroll D. Wright of the National 
Bureau of Labor at Washington has long recognized the wo- 
man’s club as an important factor in the world’s present de- 
velopment. The July Report devotes 124 pages to women’s 
clubs and mentions 1283 organizations as having responded to 
a circular letter of inquiry sent out by the department some 
months ago. The topic of the inquiry is: “The Attitude of 
Women’s Clubs and Associations Toward Social Economics,” 
by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, our former president of the G. F. 
Ww. 

The letter sent out by Commissioner Wright contained a 
schedule of inquiries in regard to any special study in social 
economics or any practical work in this direction carried on by 
the clubs. More than one-third of the clubs answered that the 
study of sociology, political economy or philanthropy was pur- 
sued, and others that it was to be in the future. About one- 
third carried on practical work in one or more of these branches, 
but the same clubs were not found to be in both classes. 

To the question, “Are working women members of your 
club?” 350 clubs reported in the affirmative. This classification 
included women working in the professions, commerce and 
trades. Only twenty-eight clubs had working girls’ clubs as 
auxiliaries. Over 300 clubs found a tendency among working 
women in their vicinity to study the subjects mentioned in the 
first inquiry, and 388 clubs favored working women joining ex- 
isting clubs, while 423 favored their forming separate clubs. 
Twelve of the latter clubs were especially addressed and asked 
their reasons for their opinion. Six replied that their clubs met 
in the afternoon, when working women could not attend; three 
replied that the work of the club took so much time that work- 
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ing women could not keep up with it, and one answered that 
the dues were too large. 

A few clubs have found ways to secure the presence of 
working women. The New Century Club of Utica, N. Y., has 
two sessions on club days, the program of the afternoon being 
repeated in the evening, with supper, for the women employed 
during the day. The Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has held evening sessions for the working women of 
the city. Both of these clubs are among the powerful ones 
which own their own clubhouses. One thousand Philadelphia 
working women are banded in the New Century Guild. 

From the replies it is very evident that there is a growing 
interest everywhere among women in social economic questions, 
and the clubs seem to have become convinced that in this study 
will be found a solution of nearly all their problems. It is be- 
lieved if the inquiries of the commissioner could be made at 
this time the number of clubs interested in social and economic 
problems would be largely increased, as since the Denver meet- 
ing many clubs have determined to introduce the study into the 
coming winter programs. Every State Federation of clubs, it 
was found, stands pledged to some form of economic inquiry. 
The work accomplished by the Civic Club of Philadelphia and 
the Women’s Health Protective Association of New York City 
is singled out for special commendation and description. 

Santa Fe, N. M., has a Woman’s Board of Trade and 
Library Association, one of its objects being “all possible pro- 
motion of trade.”’ Las Cruces, in the same state, has organized 
a similar association. A number of clubs are conducted exclu- 
sively for business women besides those included in the Work- 
ing Girls Societies League. In Chicago there are many lunch 
clubs, and one has an average membership of 500, which runs 
to 700 in the millinery season. The dues are 25 cents a month 
and the club is entirely self-supporting. The club rooms con- 
tain a library, sitting room, rest room, with a nurse in attend- 
ance, and a large dining room, where a light supper is served 
at 6 o'clock for girls who attend night classes. 

Southern California has a Woman’s Parliament, to which 
working women belong, but the opinion of the members is that 
their interest is best served in clubs by themselves. The Aloha 
Club of Chicago, whose members are all self-supporting women, 
formed a stock company, with shares at $2.50 each, and built a 
summer home on donated land on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

The bulletin calls attention to a new form of women’s clubs 
now appearing with success—the factory club. Three are treat- 
ed as examples—the Woman’s Century Club of the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, O., formed in 1897; the 
Occident Club, of employees of the Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, and the Looking Forward Club, of the New York 
employees of John Wanamaker. In the Woman’s Century 
Club two meetings a month are held at noonday, and the com- 
pany donates thirty minutes of the hour of the meeting to each 
employee. During the winter monthly social meetings are held 
with literary programs, supper and dancing. 

The Bulletin, containing Mrs. Henrotin’s article and the 
table compiled from reports, is valuable to club women every- 
where as covering a phase not hitherto attempted. It can be 
had upon application for “Bulletin No. 23,” Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Influence? Well, when it is really understood that the 
women of the whole United States are organizing and educating 
themselves and standing as one woman for what we want, I 
think we can accomplish anything we set about. We will have 
to stick to our own natural life work. We do not want to do 
men’s work or to interfere with them. We have our own work, 
and it has gone undone long enough.—Ellen M. Henrotin. 


Several inquiries have come asking the price of The Club 
Woman since it was adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
G. F. W. C. as their official organ. It is just the same as ever, 
$1.00 a year. 


“Enclosed please find renewal of my subscription for The 
Club Woman. Good in its beginning, better with each issue, 
what will its best be? I am rejoiced that it has become the 
official organ of the G. F. W. C.—Mrs. Amy P. S. Stacy, presi- 
dent Washington State Federation.” 


According to the census of 1880 there were 165 women oc- 
cupying pulpits in the United States. In 1890 this number had 
increased to 1235, and hundreds have been ordained annually 
since the last census. At the rate of increase shown the 1900 
census will show nearly 10,000 members of the gentler sex who 
are preaching the gospel up and down the land. 


iMrs. A. E. Horton, one of the leading members of the 
San Diego, California, Wednesday Morning Club, has been rais- 
ing funds for a public library in that town, and is now selecting 
a site. She obtained a contribution of $50,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie on condition that the city would keep up the taxes 
every year, and this they have agreed to do. ‘Mrs Horton is 
styled the “Fairy God-Mother of San Diego.” 


If every club president could realize that a club is made up 
of members with equal rights, for the general purposes of the 
association, and with diversified talents for pushing forward that 
organization, I am sure we would have more “harmonious 
clubs.” .We should remember that we are not all born parlia- 


_mentarians, but that the woman who may be a wretched parlia. 


mentarian may be an excellent committee woman, and the poor 
committee woman may do magnificent work by herself. The 
born club president (and occasionally we find her) considers all 
these things; she hunts out the dissatisfied members, and gives 
them recognition in the field where they will do the best work.— 
The Keystone. 


A little book called “Poems” and signed by Philip Henry 
Savage possesses a pathetic interest as being the first collection 
of verses written by the son of the Rev. M. J. Savage, a young 
man of splendid promise, who died in Boston last summer. 
Mr. Savage’s work, though modestly put forth, received in- 
stant recognition from the critics, and from that small portion 
of the great heterogenous mass of American readers whose 
opinion really counts in a literary sense. Considering his un- 
timely demise, mourned by so great a number of literary peo- 
ple, the following verses from his collection bear especial sig- 
nificance: 

Death has a power to fight the soul, 
And unseat courage from control. 


But when, by love and sorrow led, 
I passed your door and looked, with dread, 
To see the symbols of the dead; 


And found in place of black despair, 
Which I all looked for, hanging there, 
A wreath of buds and lavender; 


I blessed the heart that would out-brave 
For love, the terrors of the grave.” 
—(Small & Maynard, Boston.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY USAGE, 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 


IX. 
Motions (continued). 
ERTAIN formalities must be observed in making mo- 
tions. 

The first step necessary is to secure the floor. 

To secure the floor a member rises in his place, ad- 
dresses the presiding officer by his official title and waits for 
recognition, thus mutely requesting the privilege of speaking. 

Recognition is the granting of this request by the presid- 
ing officer, and is usually accompanied by speaking the mem- 
ber’s name. 

If more than one person wishes the floor at a certain time, 
it is the duty of the presiding officer to recognize the person 
who rose first. If two or more rise and address the chair simul- 
taneously, the chair must decide between them, giving the floor 
to one or the other, according to his judgment. That one 
alone is then entitled to speak. The decision of the chair is 
subyect to appeal. 

When a member has made a motion he takes his seat and 
before the motion can be considered another member must se- 
cure the floor and second the motion. If the person who next 
secures the floor does not second the motion already made, but 
offers another motion instead, the motion first made receives no 
further attention at that time. Another member who secures 
the floor may second the motion made last, may offer still an- 
other motion, or may offer again the motion first made. 

The form for making nearly every motion is, “I move that, 
etc.” The forms peculiar to certain motions will be noted in 
due time. The form for seconding is, “I second the motion.” 

After a motion is made and seconded it must be stated by 
the chair. It is then in the possession of the assembly and may 
be debated, after which the question must be put to vote, unless 
otherwise disposed of. The affirmative and negative votes 
must both be taken, and it is the duty of the presiding officer to 
announce the result. 

The different steps may be stated briefly as follows: 

Motions are made by a member who has the floor. 

Motions are seconded by a member who has the floor. 

Motions are stated by the presiding officer. 

Motions are discussed by members who have the floor. 

Motions are put to vote by the presiding officer. 

The affirmative vote is taken, and also the negative vote. 

The result of each vote is declared by the presiding officer. 

The difference between making, stating and putting a mo- 
tion should be kept clearly in mind. Each of these terms has 
a distinct meaning and no two of them can be used interchange- 


ably. 


Making a motion is the submitting of a proposition by a. 


member for the consideration of the assembly. Stating is the 
repetition by the presiding officer. Putting a motion is the sub- 
mitting of the motion to the vote of the assembly. 

Unless a motion is so brief, and so clearly expressed as to 
be easily comprehended by the presiding officer, he may ask 
the member to present it in writing. The assembly does not 
need to suspend business while a member is writing his motion, 
and if while he is thus engaged the order of business is com- 
pleted and a new order of business is entered upon, under which 
his motion can not be entertained, he may have lost the oppor- 
tunity of presenting the motion. 

It is customary for the presiding officer to stand while stat- 
ing a motion, also while putting a motion to vote and declaring 
the result, but in small assemblies he may remain sitting. It 
is not customary for the presiding officer to rise to recognize, a 


member or to stand while a question is being discussed, but 
when the assembly is very large he may be better able to pre- 
serve order by standing. 

The general rules of parliamentary law provide that no mo- 
tion can be made without a quorum, that a member must have 
the floor to make or to second a motion, that every motion 
before being considered must be seconded, that a motion once 
voted upon can not be offered again, and that every motion 
may be decided by a majority vote, but the old saying that there 
is an exception to every rule is abundantly true of these rules. 

These exceptions have been adopted for good and generally 
obvious reasons. Parliamentarians differ slightly in regard to 
those here given, but they are believed to be in accordance with 
the principle on which parliamentary law is based and also with 
the best practice. 

There are two motions which may be made when there is 

NO QUORUM PRESENT. 
They are: 
To adjourn, 
To fix the time or place to which to adjourn. 


The following motions may be made 


WITHOUT SECURING THE FLOOR: 
For the order of the day, 
For the restoration of order, 
Raising a question of privilege, 
Appealing from the decision of the chair. 


The following are motions which 


NEED NO SECOND: 

Objecting to consideration, 

Nominations, 

For filling blanks, 

Allowing the withdrawal of a motion, 

For the order of the day, 

For the division of a question, 

For the restoration -of order, 

Raising a question of privilege. 

MOTIONS NOT DEBATABLE 
are: 

To receive a report, 

For the previous question, 

To lay on the table, 

To take from the table, 

To adjourn, to rise or to take a recess, 

To fix the time or place to which to adjourn if made while 
any other motion is pending, 

Objecting to consideration, 

To extend, limit or close debate, 

To suspend a rule, 

Allowing the withdrawal of a motion, 

For the reading of papers, 

For the order of the day, 

For the division of the question, 

To reconsider the vote on an undebatable motion, 

For an appeal if made while an undebatable motion is pend- 
ing, or after an affirmative vote on the motion for the previous 
question, or if made with reference to a question of decorum, to 
transgression of the rules of speaking or to priority of business. 

To provide for the manner of voting. 


Motions 
NOT AMENDABLE 


are: 
To amend an amendment, 
For the previous question, 
To lay on the table, 
To take from the table, 
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To adjourn, to rise or to take a recess, @ 
Objecting to consideration, 

To postpone indefinitely, 

To suspend a rule, 

Allowing the withdrawal of a motion, 

For the reading of papers, 

For the order of the ‘day, 

To reconsider a vote, 

For an appeal, 


The vote on the following motions 
CAN NOT BE RECONSIDERED: 
To reconsider, 
To lay on the table, if affirmative, 
To take from the table, if affirmative, 
To adjourn, to rise or to take a recess, 
Objecting to consideration, 
To suspend a rule, 
For the reading of papers, 
Any motion on which the vote was taken by ballot, 
Any motion which has already gone into effect, 


The following motions 
REQUIRE A TWO-THIRDS VOTE: 
For the previous question, 
Objecting to consideration, 
To extend, limit or close debate, 
To amend or suspend a rule, 
To make a special order. 
OBJECTION TO CONSIDERATION 
can not be raised on the motions: 
Objecting to consideration, 
To fill a blank, 
To divide a question, 
To adjourn, rise or take a recess, 
To fix the time or place to which to adjourn. 


Motions which 
NEED NOT BE RECORDED 


are: 
Suggestions for filling blanks, 
‘Motions which have been withdrawn. 


OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


(This department is conducted by Mrs. E. A. Fox. Ques- 
tions should be sent to her at 21 Bagley avenue, Detroit, Michi- 


gan.) 


If a motion is made and then a motion to amend is 
offered, and then it does not seem to be acceptable, can 

it be indefinitely postponed? 

Not while the motion to amend is pending. The motion to 
postpone indefinitely can only be made while a main motion 
alone is pending. 

(a) In our club it is customary to hand the dues to 

the secretary. I should think the money should be 

given directly to the treasurer. Which is the right way? 

Our by-laws say that the duties of officers shall be such 

as are usually the duties of these officers in similar 

organizations. 

(b) Is it necessary to have any books audited be- 
sides the treasurer's? 

(a) Parliamentary law does not prescribe the duties of offi- 
cers, except those of president and secretary, and only the 
duties of those two officers to the extent that their duties are 
the same, or practically so, in all societies. 

Societies should adopt by-laws in which the duties of off- 
cers, according to their particular needs are clearly defined. 


Some societies prefer to have a financial secretary to keep 
the record of dues, etc., paid by each person; some societies 
have this work done by the recording secretary and still others 


by the treasurer. 
The common rule that the duties of officers shall be such 


as usually pertain to these offices is entirely inadequate and is 
likely te be the cause of much discussion if not dissension for 
the reason the duties are not sufficiently alike in different socie- 
ties for one to decide what is “usual.” 

It is the obvious duty of the president to preside, of the 


recording secretary to keep the minutes and of the treasurer to 
care for the money, but the duties about which you inquire 
must be provided for by special rules. 

(b) It would be the part of discretion to have the books of 
any officer who handles money duly audited. 


CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


May Alden Ward. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 

The subject will be outlined under five general heads: 
The Era of the conquests by foreigners. 
The Era of the Tudors. 
The Age of the Stuarts. 
The Age of the Georges. 

E. The Victorian Era. 

The first three divisions will be given in this numbe1, and 
the last two in the next. 


A. The Era of the Conquest of England by Foreigners. 
I. Beginnings of the Nation. 

1. The Britons. Legendary History. 

2. The Druids. Stonehenge. 

3. The Roman Rule in Britain. 

II. Early English Period. 

1. Jutes, Angles and Saxons. 

2. The Danish Invasion. 

3 The Saxon Kings. 

4. Introduction of Christianity. 

III. The Norman Conquest. 

1. Who Were the Normans? 

2. William the Conqueror and His Sons. 

3. The Domesday Book. 

4. Feudalism Established. 

5. Classes of Society: The Saxon Serf; the Pilgrim; 
the Outlaw; the Jew; the Norman Baron; the 
Knight. 

IV. The Plantagenets. 

1. Henry II. The Barons Subdued. Trial by Jury 
Substituted for Trial by Battle. Guilds in 
Crafts and Trade. 

2. Thomas a Becket. 

3. Richard Coeur de Lion. Effect of the Crusades 
in England. 

4. John Lackland—Magna Charta—Rise of the Free 
Towns—Loss of Normandy. 

V. The Plantagenets (continued.) 

1. Henry II1].—The Barons’ War—Rise of the House 
of Commons. 

2. Canterbury Cathedral, Westminster Abbey and the 
Tower of London—Founding of the First Col- 
at Oxford. 

3. Hundred Years’ War With France—The Three 
Edwards and Richard II.—Conquest of Wales 
and Scotland—Expulsion of the Jews—Growth 
of Parliament. 
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4. Conditions of Labor—The “Black Death’—The 
“Peasants’ Revolt”—Wat Tyler—John Ball. 
5. John Wycliffe. 
VI. Wars of the Roses. 
1. The House of Lancaster. (Red Rose) Henry IV., 
V., and VI. ‘End of the Hundred Years’ War. 
(Joan of Arc.) Restriction of the Franchise. 
2. The House of York. (White Rose.) Edward IV. 
and V. and Richard III. 
Introduction of Printing. 
4. Destruction of the Power of the Feudal Barons. 


B. THE ERA OF THE TUDORS. 


I. The Inauguration of Personal Sovereignty. 

1. Henry VII. Unites the House of Lancaster and 
York—“The Court of Star Chamber’—Dis- 
coveries of the Cabots. 

2. Henry VIII.—‘‘Defender of the Faith”’—Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. 

3. The Act of Supremacy—Cardinal Wolsey—Eng- 
lish Church Separated from the Pope. 

II. Children of Henry VIII. 

1. Edward VI.—Protestant Church Established in 
England. 

2. Mary Tudor—Efforts to Restore Catholicism— 
Lady Jane Grey. 

3. Elizabeth—Religious Parties—Intellectual Activity 
of the Age—The Spanish Armada—Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

III. The English Renaissance. 

1. The “New Learning.” ‘Colet, Erasmus, Moore. 

2. Founding of the “Blue Coat” School and Other 
Great Endowed Schools. 

3. Growth of the Universities. 


C. THE AGE OF THE STUARTS: 


1. The Doctrine of “Divine Right of Kings.” 

1. James I. Growth of the Puritans—Establishment 
of Colonies in America—Struggles Between 
King and Parliament—Lord Bacon. 

2. Charles I. The Petition of Right—King Rules 
Without Parliament—John Hampden—Ship 
(Money—The Long Parliament. 

3. Civil War—Cavaliers and Roundheads—Crom- 
well’s Regiment of “Ironsides’”—Execution of 
the King. 

II. Commonwealth and Protectorate. 

1. Oliver Cromwell—How He Came to be Leader. 
Republic Declared—House of Lords Abolished 
—Scotland and Ireland Revolt—‘Barebones 
Parliament.” 

2. Cromwell ‘Made Lord Protector—Refuses the 
Crown—Foreign 'Wars—His Son Richard—The 
“Rump Parliament’”—General Monk. 

3. Milton’s Political Life. 

III. The Restoration. 

1. Charles II. 
bal—Nonconformists 
cuted. 

2. Rise of Whigs and Tories—The Habeas Corpus 
Act—Town Charters Revoked. 

3. James II.—Efforts to Rule Independently of Par- 
liament—Efforts to ‘Restore Roman Catholicism 
—Monmouth’s Rebellion—Judge Jeffreys and 
“Bloody Assizes’—Flight of the King. 


Reaction from Puritanism—The Ca- 
and Dissenters Perse- 


IV. The Revolution of 1688. 

1. William and Mary—The Convention—Declaration 
of Rights and Act of Settlement—End of the 

Divine Right of Kings. 
2. Benefits of the Revolution—The Toleration Act— 
Parliament Obtains Control of Purse and 
‘  Sword—Liberty of the Press—Bank of England. 
3. “Good Queen Anne’—Foreign Wars—The Duke 
of Marlborough—Union of Scotland and Eng- 

land—The “Pretenders.” 


LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 
Greene's History of the English People, 4 vols. 
Greene’s Short History of the English People, 1 vol. 
Montgomery’s Leading Facts of English History. 
Bright’s History of England, 3 vols. 
Stubb’s Constitutional History of England. 
Wright’s The Celt, the Roman and the Saxon. 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest. 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster and York. 
Gairdner’s Puritan Revolution. 
Froude’s Short Studies. 
Carlyle’s Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell. 
Guizot’s Life of Monk. 
Masson’s Life and Times of Milton. 
Morris’ Age of Anne. 
‘Bagehot’s English Constitution. 
Seeley’s Expansion of England. 


Questions concerning club study, methods, etc., may be 
addressed to Mrs. May Alden Ward, 281 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston. 


BOOKS IN THE ANNA TICKNOR LIBRARY FOR THE 
STUDY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


History of the English People............ J. R. Green. 4 vols. 
Short History of the English People................ J. R. Green 
Making of England (449-820)...........ccceeceeces J. R. Green 
John Lingard. 13 vols. 
Franck Bright. 3 vols. 
History of Our Own Times.............. J. McCarthy. 2 vols. 

(History of Scotland.) 

(Reign of Queen Anne.) 

Cameos from English History................... C. M. Yonge 
Historical Tales for Young Persons, by C. M. Yonge:— 

The/ Caged Lion (15 cents.) 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest (16 cents.) 

The Lances of Linwood (13 cents.) 

The Little Duke (10 cents.) 
M. Creighton 
coves E. E. Morris 
Beginning of the Middle Ages.................. R. W. Church 
Epoch of Reform (1830-1850)... T. McCarthy 
J. Gairdner 
A. H. Johnson 
S. R. Gardiner 
Historical Geography of Europe................ E. A. Freeman 
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Chrnicles of England, France and Spain........ Sir J. Froissart 
Of J. A. Froude. 12 vols. 

(From the fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth.) 
of Henry S. Brewer 2 vols. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

William Pitt and the Earl of Chatham.......... T. B. Macaulay 
Life of Wolsey........ ...Geo. Cavendish 


(Colet, Erasmus & More.) 

The cost of hiring these bocks is two cents a day. Address 
Secretary Anna Ticknor Library Association, Trinity Court, 
Boston. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 


By Viola Price Franklin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


RS. PECK, in her interesting paper, read at the lowa 
Biennial, on ‘University Extension,” made many sig- 
nificant statements. Club women will do well to 
give her suggestions careful consideration. This de- 

partment desires to emphasize the following points: “The 

movement has passed beyond the experimental stage and is now 
fairly established as one of the permanent educational features 
of the country.” This fact was expressed by a prominent 
worker of the famous Wednesday Club of St. Louis, Mrs. 

Fruchte. She said that the women clubs of the country had 

now passed beyond their experimental stage and were prepared 

to do scholarly and advanced work. She believed that Univer- 
sity Extension met all the requirements of such a study, and 
hence she strongly advocated its advantage to clubs. Mrs. 

Fruchte, as chairman of the educational department of the State 


. Federation, hopes to interest many clubs in this movement. 


Through her able efforts great progress will doubtless be made. 

Other points worthy of emphasis are: “In any city where 
University Extension is regularly sustained, it may be reasonable 
to expect that the standard of instruction in the schools will be 
materially advanced.” “Only by continuous lectures can a high 
standard of scholarly treatment be maintained.” This channel 
not only gives enlargement of knowledge, but it insures an en- 
largement of the social sympathies also. The general trend, as 
in all higher education, is ethical.” How many other states can 
make as good a showing as Iowa? This department is open for 
all such reports. 

The Friends in Council of Springfield, Missouri, take several 
copies of The Club Woman, and Mrs. Holland reports that they 
“enjoy it very much. It is the best club magazine I know of; 
the spirit of it is so broad and liberal. I have watched the Uni- 
versity Extension department with great interest, and think it 
improves all the time. If the literary clubs could be induced 
to do more systematic and thorough work, it would be a good 
thing.” 

In order to refute the statement, so frequently heard, that 
“few club women care to do scholarly work” this department 
desires to hear from all clubs willing to take part in producing 
a work that will vindicate their ability in this direction, and 
prove a valuable contribution to students’ libraries. 

LURIA.—ACT V. 

A Study Programme prepared by Dr. L. A. Sherman, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

1 (a) What stress in the first line? (b) What effect in it 


and the line following? (c) What stress in line four? (d) Does 
Luria treat Puccio thus always? (What proof?) 

2. (a) What do you infer from “brief stay”? (line three, 
Luria’s second paragraph?) (b) What word to be supplied in 
line four? (c) What “effects” in this paragraph up to line four 
from end? (d) What in last three lines, especially the last? 
(e) What is to be inferred from Puccio’s answer? 

3. (a) Why does Luria say “no time,” and bid farewell? 
(b) Why does he not say “farewell” more formally? 
(c) Why then goes back to the old talk? (d) Why does he not 
remember the places as well as Puccio, or indeed better? 
(e) What means “easy hour”? (f) What “effect” follows? _ 

4. (a) In Puccio’s next paragraph what do we know Luria 
has done and said to Puccio? (b) What does Puccio know about 
Luria’s going to Pisa? (c) What means “this” in last line? 
(d) Where the stress in Luria’s answering question? 

5. (a) What stress in Puccio’s first line? (b) What in line 
two? (c) Is there any effect in line three of next paragraph? 
(d) What stress in Puccio’s first line or answer? (e) What 
point in lines four and five? (f) What stress in line seven? 

6. (a) What line in remainder of paragraph is quoted, and 
from whom? (b) What is Puccio’s thought in substance? 
(c) Why does he add the last line—what effect from Luria to 
Puccio does it follow? (d) Wherein is the dramatic power of 
this scene? 

7. (a) What does the “so” mark as an effect (and of what 
kind)? (b) What makes Puccio ask the next question? (c) 
What did he expect Luria would do with reference to this? 
(d) Why will he not accept honor due Luria as his own? 
(e) What besides does he do? 

8. (a) How do you explain that Puccio is now at peace? 
(b) What new effects at second hand from Luria? (c) What 
does he propose to do? (d) How does Luria control him? Is 
it really by commands? (e) What effect in lines three and four 
from “Puccio goes’? (f) What effect in “returns”? 

9. (a) What means “take into the night”? (b) What effect 
in Jacopa’s first line? (c) What point in “you of the other 
species—so”? (d) What stress in line seven below, and in line 
eight below that? 

10. (a) What in line eight from end? (b) Does Puccio 
know of Luria’s desire? (c) Where is the stress in line 
six from the end? (d) What effect in last line but one? 
(e) What stress in line five from end of Jacopa’s answer? (f) Al- 
so in last two lines? (g) What stress in last two lines of Lu- 
ria’s aside, and of his words to Domizia? 

11. (a) What stress in Luria’s half line to Domizia? 
(b) What does Domizia’s last line but two show? (c) Is she 
concerned whether he strike Florence? (d) What effect in her 
last two lines? (e) What in his answer. 

12. (a) What stress in Jine seven of Luria’s paragraph be- 
ginning with “We have creatures’? (b) What two main 
thoughts in Luria’s long paragraph? (c) What in Domizia’s 
paragraph following? (d) What effect at end? (e) What “man” 
did Luria expect? 

13. (a) Why is the movement of Lucchese introduced? 
(b) How does Tiburzio justify his going to Florence instead of 
to Pisa? (c) What Luria’s point in “till Braccio spoke’’? 
(d) What incident effect in line three of Braccio’s talk? (e) 
How does Husian understand what the rest do not? 


14. What is the ultimate meaning or “lesson” of this play? 
This completes the research questions for this drama. Will 
all the clubs who have decided to make use of the study be kind 
enough to write to this department, giving results of the work? 
The study of Robert Browning’s dramas will yield as satisfac- 
tory results as the reiterated study of Shakespeare’s dramas, for 
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they are equally as thought-provocative. The following sugges- 
tions come from Mrs. Virginia Holland, one of the honored 
members of the well-known ‘Friends in Council” of Spring- 
field, Missouri. “I think a mistake that some persons make in 
preparing outlines is in assuming that club members know a 
good deal about a subject. It is better to take it for granted 
that they know little or nothing, and by suggestions and ques- 
tions bring out every thing that is of interest and value. The 
outline for Luria, published in The Club ‘Woman is more ac- 
cording to my idea of what an outline should be, only there are 
no subjects for papers and nothing for comparison. We studied 
it two or three years ago in connection with Shakespeare’s 
Othello. If we had had these questions also, we could have 
done better work. 

“I think your outlines are very attractive, especially the 
Browning studies. I am very anxious for our club 
to take more interest in Browning, for I think he is the poet of 
the age. The more I study and read his works, the more I 
enjoy them, morally and spiritually they are so helpful. I always 
feel stronger after reading Browning.” 

In justice to Dr. Sherman it should be stated that these out- 
lines are prepared primarily for class room use, and that the 
lectures that accompany them contain a great deal of compara- 
tive work, and suggest many lines of investigation. 

The Friends in Council have the excellent custom of select- 
ing their study one year in advance, and of making the courses 
follow each other in proper sequence. For the coming year 
their course will consist of the following: “The Trilogy of 
Aeschylus, The Agamemnon, The Choephoroi, and The Eumen- 
ides, with Macbeth and Hamlet for comparative work.” It is 
sufficient guarantee that this course will yield satisfactory results 
of a scholarly nature, that. Prof. Hall of Drury College is plan- 
ning the same. Evidently this club believes that “The very best 
preparation for good work in literature is a thorough study of 
the Greek.”” Success is inevitable for any club whose attitude 
is thus expressed: ‘Our constant aim is to do high grade work, 
but we advance so slowly. We feei that we are yet among the 
foot-hills of learning and that there are heights beyond, which 
we may not be able to ascend.” 

This club was among the first to avail itself of University 
Extension, by taking a course planned by that prince of exten- 
sion lecturers, Dr. R. G. Moulton. It consisted of “The Tem- 
pest,” with Scott’s “‘“Monastery,” and Dumas’ “Monte Cristo” 
for comparative studies. 

Dr. Moulton is in England and will remain there until No- 
vember. His courses at the University of Chicago the past 
summer were very popular and profitable. Many club women, 
from all over the country, were noticed in his classes. 


BOOKS. 


A book of special interest to thoughtful women is Florence 
Huntley’s “Harmonics of Evolution.” It is a book which treats 
of things which have puzzled great minds from the days of 
Pythagoras to Herbert Spencer. Mrs. Huntley starts with 
these three propositions: ‘There is no death’; “Life after 
physical death is a fact scientifically demonstrable”; “Life here 
and hereafter has a common development and a common pur- 
pose.” These she follows up with such other topics as: The 
Scope, Method and Purpose; The Genesis of Physical Life; The 
Spiritual Basis of Evolution; The “Law of Natural Selection’; 
The Natural Law of Selection; A Question in Science; The 
Completion of an Individual; Masculine Will and Feminine 
Desire; The Struggle for Happiness; Masculine Reason and 
Feminine Intuition; The Spiritual Basis of Love; Natural 
Science Corroborated; Natural Marriage; Legal Marriage; Di- 


vorce; True Marriage, Mathematics, Harmonics, Ethics; Indi- 
vidual Solution and the True Altruist. These are taken up with 
great seriousness and a deep insight into problems that have 
puzzled wise men for ages. It ought to be that thinker and 
student shall recognize the change of bases for the evolution of 
woman, as here laid down. If women themselves will sustain 
this interpretation of woman’s place in evolution they will 
have fixed the state of woman in science, and will thus win rec- 
ognition as women and not merely “females” or “reproducers.” 
In the two chapters on “Selection” the author rescues woman 
from the scientific and theological interpretations of such writers 
as Darwin and Drummond. In spiritual life, as in this life, man 
particularly represents law, order and knowledge, while woman 
particularly represents peace, love, and all the aesthetic and 
ethical activities. In the chapters on Marriage, Mrs. Huntley 
records some trenchant opinions well worth studying. “Though 
nature furnishes human intelligence the true principle of selec- 
tion, the individual has not that independent knowledge of the 
law which enables him to reach an a priori judgment. Men 
and women, eager for happiness and full of their own precon- 
ceived ideals, rush into legal or illegal marriage with the first 
individual who seems to meet the requirements. As a result, 
the large proportion of marriages represents only partial cor- 
respondence instead of the perfect harmonic. Marriage, there- 
fore, as a whole, at the present time, occupies that broad middle 
ground between complete discord and perfect harmony.” And 
then she draws these conclusions: “Perfect marriage upon the 
physical plane is a scientific impossibility. The principle in-— 
volved is the universal principle of affinity. The process in- 
volved is the effort for vibratory correspondence between two 
individuals of opposite polarity. The effects of true marriage 
are three-fold in character—viz.: mathematical, harmonic, and 
ethical. The mathematics of marriage have to do with the 
rates of vibratory activity in the individuals only. The har- 
monics of marriage have to do with the ratios which exist be- 
tween the rates of vibratory activity of two individuals of op- 
posite polarity. Human marriage includes all of the affinities 
and effects which characterize the union of two atoms, two cells, 
or two animals. The higher marriage, however, embraces affini- 
ties and effects superior to those of the lower unions. Human 
marriage adds those closer affinities, sweeter harmonics, and 
richer emotions, and ethical effects which flow from the union 
of two rational souls.” Women—especially the mothers of 
young, marriageable women, should read this book. The scien- 
tific principle upon which it rests is: “There is a principle in 
nature which impels every entity to seek vibratory correspond- 
ence in another like entity of opposite polarity.” The ethical 
principle which the work develops is: “Love is the fulfilling of 
the Law.” It is published in Chicago, and the price of the 
book, well bound and illustrated, is $2.00. It can be ordered 
direct of Florence Huntley, Lock Box 987, Chicago, III. 


Another book of particular interest to woman is Laura 
Marholm’s “Studies in the Psychology of Woman,” which has 
been translated from the Swedish by Georgia A. Etchison. The 
author’s point of view must necessarily differ somewhat from 
that of an American woman, but she claims to have studied 
woman and her functions from the standpoint of the social con- 
ditions, and she has included not only the Protestant and the 
free-thinking woman, but has made a special study of the Cath- 
olic woman as well. The topics which she has treated in the 
book are the woman of today, the demand for happiness, the 
history of woman’s illnesses, the force of anxiety, those who 
die on the way, the “old maid,” the samaritan, the man ques- 
tion, economic and psychic distress, and woman’s productive 
work. The attitude of the book will not please the thoughtful 
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American woman, it being too evident that the author is herself 
in dire need of the all-round development which she defines as 
the great lack of modern women.—(Herbert E. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. ) 


Several books of poems by young women have marked the 
present year, and two young Boston women thave established 
their right to serious consideration. Of Miss Josephine Pea- 
body's work there is but one opinion among the art critics— 
that she is a real poet, whose one volume, “The Wayfarers,” 
is but an earnest of finer things. Some personal influences may 
have led to presenting a few verses which seem but builders, or 
Echoes; yet Miss Peabody’s readers will be dangerously near 
welcoming any drowsy stage which borders her dreams of 
Wonderland. Her dreamland is her own garden. There are 
varying appeals to judgment, mood, or heart-call; in the silken 
eloquence of “Old Embroideries”’; the idealism of “Caravans”; 
the ineffable gentleness of “Spinning in April’; wistfulness in 
“The Song of a Shepherd Boy”; lure in a “Wood-song”; “The 
Garden” pelts us with beauty; and there are bird “Dreams” 
that St. Francis d’Assisi must love. There is rare music in her 
song, a daring confidence in theme and phrase. Many of her 
dreams are almost medieval, yet they challenge criticism. Miss 
Peabody's work should be owned and read carefully by all who 
aim to keep up with the newest of our best modern literature.— 
(Small & Maynard, Boston.) 


“From Me to You” is the title of the other young Boston 
woman's (Miss Lillian Shuman). book of poems. It is a small, 
prettily bound work, and the verses are dainty and poetic to a 
marked degree. Although the poet is very young, she has 
thought deeply and has a remarkable power of expression. 
There is a tinge of the gloom that is almost inseparable from 
extreme youth when youth takes to poetry, but it is so poetic- 
ally expressed that one can only admire the form in which it 
is couched and console oneself with the thought that time (and 
real sorrow, alas!) will bring the right balance. finer work 
may be expected after the promise of Miss Shuman’s first book. 
—(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Mr. Frederick A. Ober is well equipped by travel, study and 
experience to write a history of Spain, and his work under that 
title is timely and acceptable. It is in the History for Young 
Readers series, but it may be profitably read and studied by 
older folk. Mr. Ober’s ready pen sets forth with fidelity the 
thrilling and romantic story of that picturesque but ill-fated 
country, and he has made a book that in style and arrangement 
and conciseness is a veritable model of its kind. It will prove 
to be an interesting book for the young reader and stimulate 
his desire to further incursions into the realm of Spanish ro- 
mantic history. It is a sp'endid book for the home and school 
and will be serviceable in clubs —(D. Appleton & Co.) 


Susan E. Blow’s “Letters to a Mother” are based upon the 
philosophy of Froebel and consist of nine letters under the 
following heads: Heart insight; self-making; from wind to 
spirit; making by unmaking; Heaven's first law; revelation of 
sense; the soul of the flower; the discovery of life; and a 
prophecy of freedom. In each of these letters there is given 
the clearest exposition of the Froebelian philosophy relating to 
the training of children. The author takes wp the most im- 
portant doctrines as they are developed in the Mutter und Kose 
Lieder, and shows their equivalents in the different systems of 
thought. Miss Blow is a profound student of child nature; she 
writes carefully and appreciatively and tenderly, making the 
strongest of pleas for the right training of children. She must be 


a truer and better mother who reads this book and follows its 
teachings.—(D. Appleton & Co.) 


In “No. 5 John Street,” by Richard Whiteing, we have a 
study of contrasts, a sociological study under the guise of fic- 
tion, dealing with the “upper ten” and “submerged ten” with 
force and knowledge. The story is a harfmless one, yet it is 
graphic in its intensity and its climax is a tragedy that shocks 
and thrills. It is a book to set the reader a-thinking, and he 
will go to his shelf for his works on sociology and give them 
a fresh reading. If it makes him a keener student of present 
conditions and a braver man to meet them and a stronger man 
to seek to remedy them, the book has accomplished its mission. 
We believe in the book. It is strong, purposeful, wholesome; 
it eats a truth into the heart; it stands for something, and that 
something is the world’s concern. In the sociological commit- 
tees in the clubs this book has instant place.—(The Century 


Company.) 


Two books by that splendid woman and writer, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Hull Winterburn, “From the Child’s Standpoint,” and 
“Nursery Ethics,” this latter being a second edition of a very 
popular and valuable book. Written by a mother, entirely for 
mothers, with no thought beyond the good of both mother and 
child, Mrs. Winterburn gives of herself the truest expression 
possible, and in words that breathe out hope and cheer and 
comfort and wise counsel. The deepest feeling pervades both 
books; the mother heart is felt on every page. The author 
does not write for an impossible mother with impossible chil- 
dren, but for mothers burdened with many cares and seeking 
for light for the best method for the upbringing of their chil- 
dren. No mother can afford not to read these books; they have 
in them the key to success in the right training oi children.— 
(The Baker & Taylor Company.) 


A new popular edition of Edward Bellamy’s “Equality” has 
just been published, it being added to Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. This was Mr. Bellamy’s first book after the 
publication of Looking Backward, and has had a wide circula- 
tion and great popularity, not only in this country but in 
Europe, it having been translated into German and Italian. 
Readers of Looking Backward will find in this sequel to chat 
story the nationalistic remedy for the ills that afflict the body 
politic, and their number is legion.—(D. Appleton & Company.) 


“Gems” is a handy collection of quotations, carefully se- 
lected and compiled by Mary E. Vibert, and published by J. 
Stilman Smith of Boston. There are many times when a good 
compilation of quotations is worth ten times its cost and this 
book is designed to fill just that want. Everybody has favorite 
authors and favorite passages, but it is not always convenient to 
turn to the authority for the quotations wHich come readily to 
mind; neither is it possible to call from “memory’s deep caverns” 
the choice things we fain would quote. This book is a 
genuine addition to the library of the literary worker as well as 
the general reader. 


“Tiverton Tales” is the name of Alice Brown’s new collection 
of New England stories. To say it is a worthy companion to 
“Meadow Grass” is praise enough to those who read Miss 
Brown’s earlier volume, and those who have read neither will 
do well to get both as soon as possible. Miss Brown is a worthy 
follower in the steps of Mary E. Wilkins and Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, though her work is by no means imitative. We cordially 
recommend “Tiverton Tales,” which is published by Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
LIST OF OFFICERS: 


President, 
MRS. WILLIAM B. LOWE, 
513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Vice-President, 
MRS. SARAH 8. PLATT, 
Hotel Metropole, Denver, Colo. 


Recording Secretary, 
MRS. EMMA A, FOX, 
21 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Corresponding Secretary, 
MRS. G. W. KENDRICK, Jr., 
3507 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer, 
MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE, 
1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Auditor, 
MRS. C. P. BARNES, 
1026 3rd Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENERAL FEDERATION NEWS. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION COMMITTEE. 


The first meeting of the Paris Exposition 
Committee of the G. F. W. C. was called by 
Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth, the chairman, for 
the morning of September 6th, at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston. There were present besides 
Mrs. Helmuth, Mrs. Anna D. West and Miss 
Anna Maxwell Jones. It had been expected 
that Mrs. Grant of Denver, the other mem- 
ber of the committee, would be present, but she was prevented. 
Miss Jones has been appointed secretary for the committee. 
The circular which will soon be ready for publication was dis- 
cussed in all its bearings; also the character of the proposed 
exhibit, application for space, time for the one day session of the 
Club Congress, and the secretary was instructed to confer with 
the various authorities and also to see Mrs. Lowe immediately 
on her return from Europe with regard to what has been ac- 
complished over there. More definite particulars will be given 
in the next number of The Club Woman, but we can already 
state positively that this branch of the Federation work is being 
worthily developed under competent hands, and that the Paris 
meeting, which will come some time after the Milwaukee 
Biennial, will be something of which we shall all be proud. 


THE ART COMMITTEE'S PLANS. 


The art committee have asked for two days at the Milwau- 
kee Biennial next June, and their program will be something 
like the following: 


FIRST DAY. 


10.30 a. m.—Reports from art clubs of the Eastern and 
Middle States. Debate of one hour—‘How to Bring Art Into 
Club Life.” 

2.30 p. m.—Lecture, illustrated. “Domestic Architecture; 
How to Build a House.” At this session it is proposed to show 
by talks from experts and photographs of decorations and 
effects, how to build an inexpensive and artistic home. 

8.00 p. m.—Reception to officers and delegates in the ex- 
hibition rooms, and private view of the work displayed. 


SECOND DAY. 


10.30 a. m.—Reports from art clubs of the Southern and 
Western States. Debate—“Inherited Art Industries.” 

2.30 p. m.—Lecture, illustrated. “Methods and Possibilities 
of Sculpture.” 

8.00 p. m.—Reception to the public in the exhibition rooms. 

In connection with the special art program there will be 
during the entire Biennial an art exhibit showing the work of 
American artists and craftsmen, including painting and sculp- 
ture, photographs, work in metals, hand-wrought rugs, basket- 
weaving, Colonial embroideries, and more. It is rumored that 
some of the remarkable exhibits given under the auspices of the 


Arche Club may be repeated. Every session under the conduct 
of the art committee will aim to instruct the delegates as well 
as to entertain and interest them—give them, that is, rational 
and practical art knowledge that they may take away and apply 
individually. 

The art committee, of which Mrs. Herman J. Hall of Chi- 
cago is chairman and the other members are Mrs. E. M. Scott 
of New York, Miss M. N. McCord of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
and Mrs. A. H. Brockway of Brooklyn, suggests for the com- 
ing seasons’s work in the field of art: 


I.—TO THE STATE FEDERATIONS. 


(a) The election of a committee who shall foster the study 
in the clubs of the arts and crafts, especially domestic archi- 
tecture and decoration. The state committee to collect books 
on art and photographs of masterpieces, to be circulated among 
the clubs in towns remote from art galleries and libraries. 

(b) The arrangement of an exhibition at the regular meet- 
ings, where meritorious work by American artists and crafts- 
men may be displayed. 

(c) The establishment of lecture courses on art subjects. 


I1.—TO CITY CLUBS. 


In Cities where Exhibitions of Works by American Artists 
are Held. 

(a) The annual purchase of one or more works of art to be 
selected by a vote of club members. 

(b) The appointment of committees to visit studios of local 
artists and to report events in the art world. 

In Cities where no Regular Exhibitions are Held. 

The co-operation of clubs in establishing exhibitions where 

local artists and craftsmen may be represented. 


IlIl.—TO COUNTRY CLUBS. 


(a) The circulating of art magazines. 

(b) The encouragement and development, especially in 
members living in isolated places, of embroidery, rug and linen 
weaving, lace-making, metal-work, and carving; the circulation 
among them of manuals of instruction. 


IV.—_TO ALL CLUBS. 


(a) The study of the history of art in connection with other 
matters of contemporaneous human interest. 

(b) The encouragement and elevation of inherited art in- 
dustries, such as the rug and basket weaving of the aborigines. 

(c) The decoration of school rooms by works of art. 

(d) The placing of municipal boards of artists and archi- 
tects, to influence decision on the artistic merit of plans for pro- 
posed public buildings and monuments. 

(e) The systematic disapproval of the defacement of natural 
scenery by advertisements, and combined action against pur- 
chasing wares advertised in this offensive manner. 

(f) The urgent necessity of cultivating the ability to buy 
correctly, by a careful and systematic selection of articles which 
shall be of good design and harmonious in color, 
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A PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION. 


HE resolutions presented by Mrs. Brock of Pennsyl- 

vania and adopted by the General Federation Council 

I at Philadelphia last June request “that the question 

of a reorganization of the G. F. W. C., together with 

the dependent questions of proper taxation and representation, 

be thoroughly discussed in each club, if possible before the an- 

nual State Federation, at which time these questions shall be 

acted upon.” Also, “that the president of each State Federa- 

tion report said action to the chairman of the committee on 

reorganization, and that the president of each federated club 

report the wishes of her club to said chairman before Jan. 15, 
1900,” 

As the annual meeting of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion occurred immediately after the Philadelphia Council, it 
was not possible to act upon the questions mentioned in the 
resolutions at that time, but the Executive Board was authorized 
to appoint a committee which shall consider those questions 
and which should formulate a plan of reorganization, to be 
presented to Massachusetts clubs in the autumn for discussion 
and action. 

A committee of five members was appointed, consist- 
ing of Miss O. M. E. Rowe, State president; Mrs. Anna 
D. West, State chairman of correspondence; Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, president of Cantabrigia, and a member of the G. F. W. C. 
committee on reorganization; Mrs. W. A. Bancroft, State di- 
rector, and Miss Helen A. Whittier, president of the Middlesex 
Women’s Club, who was named as chairman of the committee. 

In accordance with its instructions this committee has 
formulated a plan of reorganization of the General Federation 
and is ready to submit it to the federated clubs of Massachu- 
setts for consideration. As a preliminary step they presented 
the following report to the conference of Massachusetts club 
presidents, held on Saturday, September 30, at the Hotel Ven- 
dome in Boston. 


REPORT OF THE STATE FEDERATION COMMITTEE 
TO THE FEDERATED CLUBS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Your committee, in considering the advisability of a reor- 
ganization of the General Federation, has become convinced 
that certain changes in its general plan may be made that will 
effectually remove some of the present causes of friction and 
will provide a more impartial system of taxation and of repre- 
sentation than now exists. 

We believe that it is possible to simplify the organization 
and at the same time to provide for its indefinite expansion; 
to arrange for a proportional representation which shall never 
become unwieldy in size, yet which shall preserve the direct 
club representation and the true character of a national con- 
vention; to provide an adequate income for the General Fed- 
eration and yet materially reduce the present per capita tax; 
to bind General and State Federation together in an organiza- 
tion which shall give added dignity to both and shall knit all 
the clubs of the country together in a close bond of loyalty to 
the General Federation. 

Not only are the 635 clubs of the General Federation vitally 
interested in the question of reorganization, but the 1,500 clubs 
in State Federations who are only indirectly connected with 
the G. F. W. C. should feel an equal interest in the proposed 
reconstruction, for if logically carried out it must undoubtedly 
result in bringing them into close relations to the General Fed- 
eration. ‘That this movement would give a great impetus to 
the work of the G. F. W. C. and increase its efficiency can hardly 
be doubted. 


The problem will not be solved by the withdrawal of the 
individual clubs from the General Federation. They must re- 
tain their membership, but must hold it through their State 
Federation. The unfederated clubs which in nearly every state 
constitute a majority of the State Federation, must come into 
more direct connection with the General Federation, and must 
assume their share of its privileges and responsibilities before 
there can be any logical and consistent scheme of .axation and 
of representation. 

We therefore recommend to all the clubs of this State 
Federation a careful study of the situation and a free discussion 
of all its phases in order that the recommendations from Massa- 
chusetts reported next January to the reorganization commit- 
tee may carry the weight of thoughtful and impartial consid- 
eration. 

As an aid to this discussion, your committee submits the 
following 


OUTLINE OF PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION OF THE 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Art. 1—ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL FEDERATION. 


(a) The General Federation shall consist solely of State 
Federations and kindred organizations. 

(b) The number of General officers shall remain un- 
changed. Club presidents shall cease to be vice-presidents of 
the General Federation. 

(c) The presidents of State Federations shall be ex- 
officio members of the governing board of the General Fed- 
eration. 

(d) Individual clubs now belonging to the G. F. W. C. 
shall in future hold their membership and pay their dues only 
through the Federation of their state. When located in states 
where no Federation exists, the Federated clubs shall form a 
State Federation. 

(e) The committees of correspondence in the several states, 
appointed by the G. F. W. C., shall cease to exist, and their 
work shall be performed by Federation committees appointed 
by the executive boards of the State Federations. 


Art. 2—ORGANIZATION OF STATE FEDERATIONS. 


(a) Each State Federation shall be organized as an integral 
part of the General Federation. All federated clubs in the state 
shall hold direct membership in the State Federation, and that 
shall include membership in the General Federation. 

(b) Each State Federation shall frame its own Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, with the exception of such provisions as 
shall be necessary to govern its relations to the General Fed- 
eration. These provisions shall be uniform in all the states, 
and shall be prescribed by the General Federation. 

(c) The State president and executive board shall have 
charge of all General Federation business in the state, and shall 
appoint a Federation committee, which shall be the medium of 
communication between the State and the General Federation, 
and this committee shall report regularly to the state executive 
board. The chairman of this committee shall be ex-officio a 
state delegate to the Biennial. 

(d) The State president shall be the head of all G. F. 
W. C. interests in the state, and shall lead the State delegation 
at Biennials. The Federation chairman shall be vice-chairman 
of the delegation. 3 


Art. 3.—FINANCES. 


(a) The State Federations and other federated organiza- 
tions shall be responsible for the financial support of the General 
Federation, and the latter shall cease to levy a per capita tax 
upon individual clubs. 
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(b). Each State Federation, in addition to the assessment of 
its annual State tax, shall annually levy a General tax of three 
cents per capita upon the membership of all federated clubs 
in the state. The minimum tax from any club shall be one 
dollar. 

(c) Both the General and the State tax shall be collected 
at the same time by the State treasurer, and she shall remit 
the General tax to the treasurer of the General Federation be- 
fore the first day of March in each year. 

(d) Any club which shall fail to pay both taxes at the re- 
quired time shall forfeit its membership in both State and Gen- 
eral Federations, and shall lose its representation at the next 
State annual and G. F. W. C. Biennial meetings. 

Art. 4.—REPRESENTATION. 


(a) The number of delegates from State Federations to 
the Biennial meetings of the G. F. W. C. shall be limited by the 
Constitution to one thousand, and this number shall be appor- 
tioned among the State Federations, according to the number 
of club members paying the per capita tax. 

(b) Each State Federation shall be represented by the 
president, the Federation chairman and one delegate-at-large. 
The remainder of the State delegation shall be elected by the 
clubs in proportion to their membership. 

Note.—So far as possible each club should be represented 
by one delegate. If the number of clubs in a state exceeds the 
number of state delegates, the smaller clubs should be grouped 
by districts, each group electing its own delegate. 

If any club or group of clubs fails to elect its delegate, the 
State executive board shall elect a delegate-at-large to fill the 
vacancy. 

In order to better understand the present system of taxation 
and representation which went into effect on the adoption of 
the recommendation of the ways and means committee at the 
Denver Biennial, your committee has compiled the following 
statistics, drawn from the “official list of State Federations and 


federated clubs of the G. F. W. C., published January, 1899.” 
(See statistics on opposite page.) 


These figures are submitted to you in tabular form for 
study and comparison. They show the number and the mem- 
bership of clubs in the 30 State Federations which belonged to 
the General Federation last January, with the number of dele- 
gates to which they will be entitled at the next Biennial, and 
the annual dues of each Federation, according to the Denver 
amendment. 

They also show the number of individual clubs in the Gen- 
eral Federation, the number of members, delegates and annual 
dues. The total number of delegates and of annual dues for 
each state is also computed according to the Denver amend- 
ment, showing the conditions which will prevail at the Milwau- 
kee Biennial. Finally, the number of delegates and of annual 
dues for each state is computed under the conditions outlined 
in the accompanying plan, giving a practical demonstration of 
the greater fairness and consistency in representation and taxa- 
tion attainable by reorganization. 

Since last January there have been notable additions to the 
membership of State Federations; at least 25 clubs with 3,000 
members have entered the Massachusetts Federation; the State 
Federation of Texas, with 80 clubs and 2,000 members, has 
come into the G. F. W. C., and probably every state can show 
important gains. As, however, these statistics are only submit- 
ted for purposes of comparison, the figures of last January, as 
corrected by the supplemental list of April, 1899, have been used 
throughout the table. 


In preparing their plan of reorganization your committee 
has endeavored to confine itself to general propositions, intro- 
ducing only such details as seem necessary for coherent state- 
ment. It is evident that if the majority of the State Federa- 
tions can agree upon some broad platform of fundamental ideas, 
capable of adaptation to all sections of the country, it may be 
possible to bring about a reorganization which will be generally 
acceptable. It should be our earnest endeavor that the contribu- 
tion of our Federation to such a platform shall be worthy of 
Massachusetts. 

Respectfully submitted to the conference of presidents and 
to the federated clubs of Massachusetts. 

Helen A. Whittier, Chairman. 
O. M. E. Rowe, 

Anna D. West, 

May Alden Ward, 

Mary Bancroft. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration will be held at Winchendon Thursday evening and Fri- 
day, October 19 and 20. The meeting will be in charge of the 
social service committee, and the subject will be “Out-door 
Living and Out-door Thinking.” 

Thursday evening, Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., will 
give a lecture on the “Landscape Beauties of the Boston and 
Metropolitan Park System,” illustrated with the stereopticon. 
Friday morning the chairman of the committee for the day, 
Mrs. Alice Taylor Jacobs, will introduce the subject, and be fol- 
lowed by Mr. Allen Chamberlain on “The Practical Work of 
the Forestry Association,’ by Mrs. Cora C. Jones on “Arbor 
Day and the Possibilities for Women’s Clubs,” and by another 
speaker on “Village Improvement Societies.” 

A luncheon will be served in the church vestry and the 
afternoon session will be principally devoted to two addresses: 
“Social and Economic Significance of Horticulture,” by Hon. J. 
H. Hale of South Glastonbury, Ct., and “Remunerative Outdoor 
Occupations for Women,” by Miss Mary E. Cutler of Holliston, 
Mass. 

The secretary of each club is requested to report to Mrs. 
H. S. Allen, Winchendon, Mass., on or before Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 17, the number of members from her club who will attend. 


MINNESOTA. 


The annual meeting of the federated Clubs of Minnesota 
will meet in St. Cloud, October 17-19. A feature will be made 
of the reports from standing committees, making them texts for 
the discussion of the Federation. Specialties: Town and Vil- 
lage Improvement, Town and Country Clubs and Rest Rooms, 
Library Extension, Educational Work and Other Interests. 

Addresses will be given on “Applied Sociology,” “Woman’s 
Work in the Minnesota State Hospitals for the Insane,” “Child 
Nature Study,” “The Consumer’s League,” and other timely sub- 
jects. One evening will be given over to literary work and 
music. It is hoped that Mrs. Sarah S. Platt of Denver will find 


it possible to attend this meeting. 
SIBYL B. GIDDINGS. 


The District of Columbia Federation will hold its annual 
meeting in Washington October 14. ‘A full account will appear 
in our November number. 


An excellent account of the Illinois Federation’s annual con- 
vention will appear next month. 
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Statistics of the General Federation, January, 1899. 


Fh wed es ee Individual Clubs in General Federation. State Federations in General Federation. P = an Cs | Proposed rep resen- 
according to their)! No. of No. of No.of jAnnual Dues|} No of -No.|_ Total || Proposed 
club member-|| Cjubs. | Members. | Delegates.| 10c. per cap. || Clubs. D'g An. 
3 Ca 26 3,844 61 $384 40 196 25,000 12 $49 00 73 $433 | 173 $750 
Massachusetts. . 66 14,694 206 | 1,469 40 123 17,000 4) 30 75 215 1,500 || 137 510 
CS 24 5 5s 59 7,971 119 737 10 185 15,000 11 46 25 130 783 | 103 450 
Pennsylvania ..|| 30 5,197 75 519 70 71 8,607 7 17 75 || *82 537 57 258 
Ee 54 2,437 66 242 70 180 6,513 6 4500 | 72 288 | 44 196 
Michigan .. 21 2,805 47 280 50 08 5,000 8 24 50 D2 305 oe 150 
Dist. of Columbia 2 174 4 17 40 10 5,000 D 2 50 |} 9 20 | 33 150 
a 41 1,547 48 154 70 181 4,889 6 45 25 | 54 200 | 33 147 
esoweado..... 108 4,700 126 470 00 108 4,700 8 2700 || 134 497 31 141 
Missouri .....| 21 1,390 30 | 139800 85 4,000 7 | 2195 || ‘37 160 || 27 120 
3 535 ~ 53 50 96 4,000 8 2400 || 16 120 
New Jersey . 12 1,091 21 109 10 72 4,000 7 18 00 | 28 127 | 27 120 
Wisconsin .,.. 12 1,308 24 130 80 100 3,850 8 300 | 3 156 25 114 
Minnesota... . 12 355 10 35 50 83 3,516 7 20 75 17 56 23 105 
Nebraska .... 10 1,455 24 143 50 70 3, 200 7 161 20 96 
Kansas...... 9 469 13 46 90 124 3,000 9 3100 || .22 78 || 19 90 
New Hampshire 2 298 5 29 80 50 2,300 6 1250 || ‘11 42 15 69 
Connecticut... 6 360 9 36 00 42 2,000 6 10 50 15 47 | 14 60 
Tennesee .... 4 380 7 38 00 26 2,000 5 650 || 12 45 | 14 60 
i ee 7 322 9 32 20 35 1,800 5 8 75 14 41 | 13 54 
Kentucky .... i) 895 18 89 50 35 1,472 5 8 75 23 98 | 10 42 
Washington... ny) 317 10 31 70 44 1,000 6 11 00 16 43 7 30 
a 5 6 6. « 8 455 10 45 50 27 1,000 5 6 75 15 52 | 7 30 
Delaware ... 1 500 6 50 00 11 1,063 5 2 75 11 53 | 7 30 
Rhode Island . 3 457 7 45 70 15 1,000 5 3 75 12 49 | 7 30 
— - view % 2 180 4 18 00 15 900 5 3 5 9 22 | 6 27 
Utah . see. i) 320 10 32 00 28 700 5 7 00 15 39 5 21 
Florida. . :; 2 141 3 14 10 22 500 5 5 50 8 19 3 15 
North Dakota. 4 92 4 9 20 12 295 oD 300 | ] 12 | 3 9 
Oklahoma.... 1 200 3 20 00 10 200 5 250 || 8 22 3 6 
Unfederated States | | 
California... .|| 23 3,925 59 392 50 | 59 392 || 26 117 
a ee 12 862 20 86 20 20 86 6 26 
Maryland .... 3 545 8 54 50 8 55 | 3 16 
7 2492 7 24 20 7 24 | 3 7 
a 6 199 6 19 90 6 20 3 6 
RR“. go oe 6 191 7 19 10 7 19 3 6 
a 4 167 5 16 70 5 17 3 5 
South Dakota. 5 151 5 15 10 5 15 . 5 
CC aa 1 92 2 9 20 2 9 3— 3 
Louisiana .... 3 84 3 8 40 3 8 | 3 3 
Mississippi... . 2 76 2 7 60 eee 8 | 3 2 
Alabama.....|| 3 71 3 710 7 | 3 2 
New Mexico... 4 64 3 6 40 | ae 6 3 2 
North Carolina . 1 35 1 3 59 ae 4 | 3 1 
South Carolina . 1 35 1 3 50 : 4 | 3 1 
Wyoming .... 1 12 1 1 20 e 1 | 3 1 
Mn sc ses 635 61,020 1,120 ($6,102 00 2,154 133,405 198 $537 02 | 1,318 | $6,639 | 1,000 $4,202 
Number of Clubs in State Federations, January, 1899, . 2154 Number of Members, 133,405 
in G. F. W. C. but not in State Federations, 99 7,500 
Total number of Clubs in G. F. W. C., 2,253 - ” 140,905 
ESTIMATED INCREASE IN STATE FEDERATIONS SINCE JANUARY, 1899. 
Clubs . . « 169 Members, 8,500 
Estimated total of Federated Clubs, October, 1899, . . 2,422 Total Membership . . 149,405 
Estimated annual income of G. F. W. C., tax 3c. per capita, . $4,872 
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ILLINOIS. Oct. 18. Department of Education. Present Day 

Club women everywhere are awaking from their summer Problems. Educational Problems. Speaker, Dr. E. Benjamin 
sleep. During the month of September many clubs have issued Andrews. 

their calendar for the coming year, and a few have held their Noy. ist. Department of Home. ‘Present-Day Problems. 


spring meetings. All are busying themselves arranging for the 
work that is soon to begin, and before the end of October the 
clubs through the state will be in fine running order. The 
“Tllinois Federation of Women’s Clubs,” of which Mrs. Clara 
M. J. Farson is president, hold their annual meeting at Quincy 
the third week in October from thé 17th to the 2oth inclusive. 

The “Chicago Domestic Science Association” will conduct 
the Domestic Science Exhibition at the Illinois State Fair at 
Springfield, which was inaugurated by the Chicago Association 
in co-operation with the “National Domestic Science Associa- 
tion.” Mrs. Rufus Bartlett and Mrs. James Krebs were ap- 
pointed a committe en charge. 

The “National Household Economic Association” will hold 
their annual convention in Chicago October 31st and Nov Ist. 
But to return to some of the calendars. The “Chicago Woman's 
Club,” of which Mrs. Penoyer L. Sherman is president, have 
arranged a very fine program for the coming season. The fol- 
lowing literary meetings of the entire club are as follows: 

Oct. 1st. Department of Home. Miscellaneous. 
Mediaeval Spirit. Essayist, Katharine F. White. 


WOMAN AND GOLF. 


THE woman who plays golf will not indulge 

in her favorite exercise upon a field teem- 
ing with malarial exhalations or invaded by 
pestilential odors. 

Yet malaria and foul odors are not more pre- 
judicial to health and comfort than unwholesome 
food. 

The woman who comes from the links feel- 
ing a “little bit off,” as she expresses it, or with 
nerves “gone all to pieces,’ attributes the trouble 
to malaria or fatigue; the disturbance is much 
more liable to have been the result of alum taken 
in her food. Alum obstructs digestion, prostrates 
the nerves, coagulates and devitalizes the blood. 
It is often the case that a plain cause of evil is 
overlooked for a more fashionable one. 

There are elements in Royal—a pure cream of 
tartar baking powder, absolutely free from alum 
or other adulteration—which enhance the health- 
fulness and nutritious value of all flour foods. 
Not only that, but it makes the hot biscuit, roll 
and muffin more attractive and tasteful, whereby 
the laggard appetite, which otherwise would go 
unfed—an unwise thing for any golfer, cyclist 
or athlete—is often 
tempted to a whole- 
some and enjoyable 
breakfast. 


The 


Alum is used for making many baking 
powders as a cheap substitute for cream 
of tartar. It is a corrosive acid, and is 
condemned by physicians as dangerous 
to health when taken with the food... 


Social Customs. (a) The Effect of Athletics. (b) The Effect 
of Women’s Clubs. (c) The Effect of the Industrial Occupa- 
tion. Essayist, Emma S. Adams. 

Noy. 15th. Department of Philosophy and Science. Pres- 
ent Day Problems. Spiritualism. (a) Is it Narrowing? (b) 
What Effect Upon the Race? Essayist, Harriet C. B. Alexan- 
der, M. D. 

Noy. 29. President’s Reception. 

Dec. 6th. Department of Reform. Present Day Problems. 
Colonization. (a) The Moral Responsibility of a Nation. 
(b) The Ethics of War. Essayist, Alice Asbury Abbott. 

Dec. 20th. Department of Art and Literature. Miscellane- 
ous. The Effect of Modern Life on Modern Letters. Essay- 
ist. Cordelia Kirkland. 

Jan. 3d. Department of Philosophy. Present Day Probie 
Tenement Houses. Essayist Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers. 

Jan. 31st. Department of Art and Literature. Special Day. 
Song and its Place in Music. In charge of Lucy Jackson Smith. 

Feb. 7th. Department of Philosophy and Science. Miscel- 
laneous. The Responsibility of Wealth. (a) Of the Individual. 
(b) of the community. Essayist, Mamie Walter Rawson. 

March 7th. Department .of Education. Miscellaneous. 
Women in Economics. The Value of Domestic Economy in 


the Elementary and Higher Schools. Essayist, Evelyn A. 
Frake. 
March 31. Department of Philanthropy. Miscellaneous. 


The Red Cross. Essayist, Elizabeth T. Arnold. 

April 4th. Department of Art and Literature. Present Day 
Problems. The Drama of Today. Essayist, Elizabeth Hinds 
Kingman. 

It will be impossible to give the “Program of the United 
Study Class” or the special line of work of the six departments. 
They are of so much importance will therefore reserve them 
for another time. 

Many of the clubs are promising a special line of study, 
a fact which must be conceded is an advancement in the right 
way. Much of the success of the Archer Club of Chicago, the 
largest Art Study Club in the Federation, can be attributed to 
this, their past plan of work. Yearly lectures were given by 
their talented teacher, Mrs. Mary Hanford Ford, on the Art 
Music and Literature of some special country or countries from 
their beginnings up to date. These talks proved most interest- 
ing and instructive. The years devoted to Germany and France 
are to be remembered as “red letter days’? never to be forgot- 
ten by the members of the Archer. Speaking of France, just 
at this time much interest is manifested in everything pertain- 
ing to the French. Perhaps this is due to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 being so near at hand, and so many of our club 
women are anticipating visiting the Fair. 

This French fever, so to speak, may be more prevalent in 
Chicago than elsewhere, which can be accounted for when we 
recall the interest Chicago women took in the “World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition,” a pleasure that still lingers in happy recollec- 
tions; thus this preparation for the Fair of 1900. 

M. Merrie, the French Consul, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, started a new movement to teach the French 
language at a nominal fee. A society was formed known as the 
“Alliance Francaise.” Mrs. Henrotin received a decoration at 
the hands of the French Government in acknowledgement of her 
ability and kindly aid. Under this society classes have been 
formed in very many of the Women’s Clubs, and public lectures 


(Continued on Page 24.) 
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«IN THE INTEREST OF RIGHTEOUSNESS.’’ 


Whatever effort is made to unveil and expose imposition 
and dishonesty, no matter what form of human action they may 
assume, is in the interest of righteousness. While the werd 
“righteousness” is most frequently employed to denote a purely 
religious quality, it is nevertheless plain, practical, everyday 
honesty, and the enduring success of any nation is best sub- 
served by having all its transactions based upon righteousness. 


‘ 


In commercial affairs it is “square dealing,” the selling of 
an article without deception or wrongful representation; it is 
that the merchant states what he sells, and sells what he states. 
Morality in business, and particularly in a country of such vast 
commercial possibilities as the United States, is simply a su- 
preme necessity. Leaving aside its bearings from a religious 
point of view, the best possible feature of business is honesty. 
If men will not be honest of their own volition, then the many 
who are disposed to honesty of action should enact legislation 
that will compel the few to be upright in their dealings with 
their fellow men. As a mere drop of poison will pollute a 
whole quart of milk, so will one dishonest merchant or manu- 
facturer corrupt an entire class of merchants and manufacturers. 
The avenues of trade are_ poisoned by the merchant who sells 
renovated butter to an innocent and unsuspecting customer for 
prime “creamery made,” or gluten molasses for that of the 
sugar cane. Dishonesty by the way of adulterations in food 
stufis has become so extensive and prevalent that while a few 
years ago the fact of such adulteration was vehemently denied, 
it is now, since denial will no longer avail, as stoutly defended 
and justified by the plea that the adulteration is harmless or 
just as good as the genuine commodity. The sciences have 
ever taught that salicylic and its allied acids are deleterious 
substances for the human system, but their use in food sub- 
stances has become so extensive that men are easily to be found 
who are brazen enough to declare their use as not injurious to 
the human system. Every intelligent person knows that salicy- 
lic acid is a powerful antiseptic. It arrests or prevents fermen- 
tation. As digestion is a form of fermentation, its actual effect 
upon the system may be readily understood. 


But those in any manner interested in its use say that it is 
justified by the interests of trade, and therefore decry any effort 
to discourage its employment in food products. Only the past 
summer the chief officer of a farmers’ organization, in a public 
address, said that the use of acids as preservatives of food 
products should be made illegal. Directly after the editor of a 
grocery trade paper took the public speaker to task for the 
alleged saying of things that tended to injure trade. Since 
then the officer of the farmers’ organization has kept a perfect 
silence, whether “in the interest of trade” or inability to reply 
to the editor is not known. 


But is this silence, and therefore tacit acquiescence in fraud 
on the part of any one, in the true interest of trade? The 
American producer is seeking today for foreign markets. He 
is seeking this outlet with a greater energy that ever, for the 
need of such markets is greater than heretofore; and yet, in the 
face of all this, there has never been a time when the adultera- 
tion of food products was as great in this country as at the 
present time. As far as Americans are concerned it is an age of 
adulteration, and one does not know what he eats. The people 
of foreign countries know, at least in measure, to what extent 
the adulteration of food products is carried in this country, and 
the result is that in very many instances American food pro- 
ducts are either shut out of foreign markets altogether, or are 
used to a minimum extent. American farmers not so very many 
years ago shipped vast quantities of cheese to European mar- 


kets, but of late comparatively little has been sent, as this outlet 
was destroyed by those manufacturers who made and sold the 
so-called filled cheese, a product mainly of cotton-seed oil. The 
American farmers suffered the loss of millions of dollars as the 
result of these dishonest manufacturers of cheese. Last year 
there were made in this country about 14,000,000 pounds of 
oleomargarine. It is probably true that only a small percentage 
of this compound of lard and tallow was sold under its true 
name, the rest of it as butter. Not only did it displace so much 
real butter, but it worked a further injury to the farmer by 
creating a general distrust as to all dairy products, both at 
home and abroaa. 

It has paid Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Germany and 
Scandinavia, from a pecuniary standpoint, to be honest in the 
manufacture and production of food products. In America the 
great mass of tradesmen and farmers have been put to great 
pecuniary loss because of the dishonesty and nefarious business 
methods of a few. But these few are plainly the masters, today, 
of the many. The interests responsible for the practically whole- 
sale adulteration of food products now upon the American 
market have simply unlimited resources of money and political 
influence. Public health and the interests of honest trade de- 
mand the defeat and destruction of these baneful interests. 
Strange as it may seem, the general public are not putting forth 
the organized effort to prevent fraud in food products that 
would naturally be expected under the circumstances. Indi- 
vidual states have enacted pure food laws, but isolated effort 
cannot be so effective as national organization and legislation 
to the end of preventing frauds in foods. 

It is a notable fact that in those countries of Europe where 
there is greatest freedom from adulterated foods there is also an 
enlightened domestic science. For years the people have been 
taught the wisdom and utility of pure foods, and hence there ts 
always a healthy public sentiment favoring every effort to ex- 
tend the knowledge of all that relates to the home and its foods. 

What America especially needs today is “more light” on 
the subject of foods and their constituent properties. To fur- 
nish this light was the purpose of founding the Oread Institute 
of Domestic Science in Worcester, Mass. The plan of this 
school’s teaching is to know all that constitutes the philosophy 
of eating; to know just why one class of foods produce a 
healthy, rugged constitution and another the reverse. The 
graduate from the normal course in this school goes out into 
the world with an ability to teach others not alone house econo- 
mics in general, but the difference between naturally organized 
and disorganized foods in general. When the American people 
come to understand better than they do today the necessity not 
only of pure foods, but of such as are naturally organized, then 
will there be a sentiment for the enactment of national pure 
food laws that shall prevail against all opposition. Such work 
will be in the interest of honest trade, in the interest of right- 
eousness. 

People throughout the country who have watched with an 
ever increasing interest the splendid work undertaken by Oread 
Institute, will find in the school’s latest announcement of its 
plan of practical work renewed reason for this interest. The 
new idea is not only to teach domestic science at the school, 
but from the school. In short, it is to give to every woman in 
the land the opportunity to study and learn the lessons taught 
at the Oread. Instead of confining its teachings to a fixed 
number of resident pupils and waiting for each successive class 
to go out into the world to in turn teach its lessons, it has been 
decided not only to still maintain the original system of the 
school, but to make it so thoroughly cosmopolitan that its 
students may continue to remain at their homes and yet receive 
the direct instruction of the school. 
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Ladies’ 
PUT IN ORDER. 


In connection with our Ladies’ Suits 
and Coats we have established a Depart- 
ment for High-Class Furs, under the charge 
of Mrs. M. A. Fonda, who is widely known 
in this line of business. 

Sumptuous Furs, personally selected in 
the markets of London, Paris, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg, are now on view in this de- 


partment. 

Particular attention will be given to 
special order work, and all branches of re- 
pairing will be carefully looked after by Mrs. 
Fonda personally. Fur garments of all kinds 
put in order. 


Ladies’. Suit and Fur Department 


SHUMAN 


SHUMAN CORNER. 


have been given and will be continued during the winter. 

A very delightful program is before the “Hyde Park Travel 
Class,” of which Mrs. Frederick Loring is president and Miss 
Agnez Ingersoll is leader. They will in imagination travel to 
France, visit “The Old Towns of Normandy and Brittany,” 
“Cathedrals and Feudal Castles,” with a few days’ sojourn 
in Paris. | 

The “First Day in Paris—Ile de la Cite, Palais de Justice, 
Notre Dame, La Sainte Chapelle, La Corciergerie, Hotel de 


Ville. Colonne de Juliet, Los Halles.” 
“Second Day in Paris—La Rue de Rivole, Tour S. Jacques, 


Jardines des Tuileries, Place de La Concorde, Champs Elysees, 
Art de Triomphe de 1l’Etoile, Bois de Boulogne.” 

“Third Day in Paris—Le Pantheon, St. Etienne du Mont, 
La Sorbonne, Musee de Cluny, Ch. et Fontaine de St. Sulpice, 
Jardin des Plantes.” 

They will acquaint themselves with the “Queens, Emperors 
and Famous Women of France.” 

“The Fourth Day in Paris—The Louvre; its Treasures of 
Paintings and Sculpture, and will visit the “popular winter and 
summer resorts in the Pyrenees and the ‘French Riviera.’ ” 

The “Fifth Day in Paris—The Salon, Gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg and Modern French Art.” 

The “Sixth Day in Paris—Vincennes, Pere La Chaise, Parc 
Monceau. Opera House, La Madeline. Colonne Vendome. 

Study, “Roman France.” 

The “Seventh Day in Paris—Exposition, 1855, 1867, 1878, 
1889, 1900; Palais de l’Industrie, Le Trocadero, Eiffel Tower, 
Hotel des Invalides, Dome des Invalides.” 

This tour of Paris and surroundings will be made more en- 
joyable with selections of music by French composers. 

It would be very pleasant for me to give more programs, 


but past events must have some attraction, and there is a limit 
to space. In looking backward, the Federation of the ‘Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women,” held in Chicago in 
July, should receive our consideration. The following report, 
by Mrs. Fannie Bonner Williams, will be interesting to the 
Club Women of the country. We “sisters of the lighter skin,” 
as they call us, extend our best wishes to our sisters of a darker 
race, and hope for great success-in all their undertakings. 

Mrs. Williams is a well-known colored lecturer and cor- 
respondent of the Times-Herald. Mrs. Williams first came into 
public notice during the “World’s Columbian Exposition.” Her 
address on “Intellectual Progress of Colored Women,” before 
the “Council of Representative Women of the World” created 
a profound impression. She also spoke in the great ‘‘Parlia- 
ment of Religions.” Mrs. Williams is a member of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. 

The convention of the National Association of Colored 
Women, recently held in Chicago, is by far the most interesting 
and helpful demonstration of the progressive social life of the 
race yet witnessed in this country. The number of states and 
communities represented by the one hundred and fifty delegates 
present made the convention thoroughly national in scope, 
meaning and interest. Eight of the ex-slave-holding states 
were represented by women whose lives and achievements were 
better than statistics as to how far it is possible for the colored 
race to work its way upward and out of the blight and shadows 
of a hated past. 

From the Northern States representatives were present 
from Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Colorado, Illinois and the District of 
Columbia. The united voice of these women was one of hope 
and confidence. In the decorous proceedings of the various 
sessions of this convention there could be frequently heard frank 


OPENING 


et OF GLOVES 
MISS M. FISK’S, 


144 TREMONT STREET, 


is very attractive. Beautiful shades in Pique Suede, English Dog- 

skin, French Glace and Reindeer Skins in all the leading styles. 

— __ have been very much admired and are in great 
emand. 


A. Z. Straight, 
Formerly Victorine & Straight, 
4 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
Robes, Manteaux, Costume Tatlleur. 
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PUBLIC OPENING 


FOOD FAIR 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 2. 


Six Acres Scores Hundreds | Thousands | Myriads 
— oF oF oF or 
EXHIBITS {ScenioSuccesses} NOVELTIES {Dewey Souvenirs} LOVELY GIRLS 


AMERICA’S 


GREATEST BANDMASTERS 


GODFREY 


ENCLAND’S 


| 
) 
_ MECHANICS BUILDING TRANSFORMED AND BEAUTIFIED! 
| 


A Grand Musical Festival “sin* The Greatest Industrial Exposition 


In the histery of the 


BOSTON RETAIL GROCERS ASSOCIATION 


Onder whose auspices and personal management this, the Fourth Boston Food Fair, is siven. 


) CROWNING TRIUMPH OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY! 


Alse REEVES, MISSUD and other Famous headers 


LIVE CAME 


Mounted Trophies 
of the Hunt 


SPORTSMAN’ 
. PARADISE Animals and Birds 


CYPSY QUEEN 
And Encampment 


Genuine Penobscot 
Indian Village 


REALISTIC 


STARTLING 
SURPRISES 


COUNTLESS 
SAMPLES OF 
UP-TO-DATE 
Food Products 


Demestic Science Department 


Miss Nellie Dot Ranche, of Chicago, 
In Demonstrations of Preparing, Cooking and Serving 


Toothsome Dainties 
SERVED FREE 


Given Away FREE, 3,00 sPOONS 


Every Morning to Our Lady Patrons. 
morning to the first 15uu 


| GLIMPSES OF 

FAIRY-LAND REVELATIONS 
( 

| Dewey Souvenir 
Grand Total Souvenir will be given ont every 
5 Office, No. 99 Huntington Ave, (no other entrance). 

; FOUR WEEKS, OCTOBER 2 to 28, 10 A M. to 10 P. M. 


Popular Price GOU) A RD Admission to ail 


First 500 Ladies, 1-4 doz. } 
Second 500 1-6 doz.} Daily Total 
Third 500 Gee 1-12 doz. 000 


hibition Hall Ticket 


admission of the social lapses, the distresses and poverty of the 
people in certain sections, but never a word of despair and but 
little complaint. There was a tone of earnestness and a spirit 
of heroism in their renewed pledges to concentrate the best 
heart, the best culture and the most unstinted sacrifice to every 
problem that fittingly comes within he scope of woman’s influ- 
ence and women’s power of co-operation. 

Club work among colored women as a serious race move- 
ment is comparatively of recent origin. While our women have, 
of course, caught their suggestions and inspirations from the 
greater and more perfect organizations of the women of the 
other race, yet the motive of the movement and the peculiar 
conditions under which our women work are such as to give 
club work among us a character and interest peculiarly its own. 

The more progressive clubs along social lines, such as the 
Woman's League of Washington, D. C., and the New Era 
Club of Boston, have been in existence for a number of years. 
The president of the Woman’s League in Washington is Mrs. 
Helen A. Cook, a woman of wealth, who has lent herself to this 
work with untiring devotion and zeal. Mrs. Josephine St. P. 


Ruffin, the president of the Era Club of Boston is known 
all over the country for her uncompromising denunciation of all 
wrongs perpetrated against her race, and is in touch with the 
best club movements in New England. She was a striking 
figure in the Chicago Convention and will be remembered with 


pride for her fearless condemnation of certain unfortunate ef- 
forts, born of thirst for power, which seriously threatened the 
life of the association. As might have been expected from clubs 
having such splendid leadership, the Woman’s League and the 
Era Club have done pioneer work in social and reform move- 
ments. They have achieved such practical results in the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens, sewing schools, Mothers’ meetings, 
day nurseries, orphans’ homes, etc., that their efforts were soon 
imitated throughout the South and North wherever there were 
teachers or other women of sufficient intelligence to appreciate 
the value of organized effort. Wherever a club has been or- 
ganized it has been in direct response to some local need, and 
this has been especially so in the South. Improvement of the 
home life is the main purpose of the majority of these organiza- 
tions. 

The Federation of these clubs into a National Association 
has come in the natural order of an ever increasing interest in 
the social side of race development. About five years ago some 
man in Missouri published a thoroughly libelous article against 
the character worth of colored women. It was widely copied 
in the North and was destined to do us much harm. The article 
was a direct challenge to the entire race of women. This chal- 
lenge was met by a conference called by the intrepid president 
of the Era Club of Boston and responded to by many of the 
best women in the country. The result of this conference was 
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the formation of a National Association. Since its organiza- 
tion, this national body of women made of clubs from nearly 
every state in the Union thas inspired the women of the race 
everywhere with an anxiety to raise the standard of living in 
their midst. That it has accomplwhed much, that its mission 
is great, has been fairly shown in this recent National Conven- 
tion. 

Not the least important effect of the club movement among 
our women is the opportunity afforded to colored women capa- 
ble of large endeavors. Although the association is only five 
years old, it has developed and brought to the front women 
of talent and capacity before unknown to the race. Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell, president of the National Association; Miss 
Anna Jones, a graduate of Ann Arbor University and a teacher 
of languages in the Kansas City High School; Mrs. B. K. Bruce, 
wife of the late ex-Senater Bruce of Mississippi; Miss Imogen 
Howard of New York, who was one of New York’s representa- 
tives to the World’s Fair; Mrs. Booker T. Washington; Mrs. 
A. J. Carey, wife of the present pastor of Quinn Chapel, the 
gracious host and hostess of the association; Mrs. Hadee Camp- 
bell, directress of the colored kindergartens of St. Louis, and 
a host of others. 

These women have found a work in the social uplift and 
“inlift’ of the race that will call for the best qualities of the 
heart and the highest order of intelligence. They are to be the 
sponsors of a race of womanhood whose character is to be de- 
veloped, made known and recognized in the years that are to 
come, 


Through the courtesy of The Club Woman the clubs of 
the state (as far as possible), their doings, etc., will be consid- 
ered from time to time and a report of the “Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs” will be given in the December number by 

Yours truly, 
Ella E. Lane Bowes, 
Representative from Illinois. 
Chicago. 


WISCONSIN. 


The approaching Biennial to be held in Milwaukee next 
June, has had a marked influence in shaping the program of the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin State Federation, which 
meets at Eau Claire, Oct. 25 and 26 next. The two subjects 


cial and literary amusements. 


which will be given the chief prominence on the Biennial pro- 
gram are the labor question as it concerns women and children 
and art in its many relations to life and culture, and these will 
form the important topics of discussion at the state convention, 
which in this way will come as a sort of preparation for the great 
gathering of club women next year. 

Mrs. Arthur C. Neville, president of the State Federation, has 
been giving much thought and time to the state program, with 
the assistance of the committee, headed by Mrs. Thomas Bardon 
of Ashland. The first morning of the session will, as is custo- 
mary, be given up to the report of officers and from clubs, while 
the second morning has been set aside for a discussion of cer- 
tain amendments to the constitution, chief among which is that 
of club representation. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League of New York and ex-factory inspector of the state of 
Illinois, is the chief speaker in the discussion of the labor ques- 
tion, which is to occupy the first afternoon of the convention. 
It is expected that this will be one of the most interesting of 
all the discussions, and there is a possibility that it may lead 
to the formation of Consumers’ Leagues in Wisconsin. 

It is expected that the discussion of the labor problem af- 
fecting women and children will pave the way for a more intelli- 
gent appreciation on the part of Wisconsin club women for the 
valuable reports that are to be made at the Biennial by the com- 
mittees which have been investigating the subject all over the 
United States. Besides Mrs. Kelley’s address there will be 
papers by Wisconsin women who are studying along these lines. 

On the second afternoon there will be a symposium on club 
extension, with reference to the needs and conditions of farmers’ 
wives and daughters. The question will be considered in its 
various phases and reports of work done with rest rooms, town 
and country clubs, woman’s meetings at country fairs, will be 
made. 

_ The two evenings of the convention will be given up to so- 
The Woman’s Club of Eau Claire, 
the hostess of the convention, is planning an informal reception 
for the first evening and promises that it is not to be the usual 
stiff gathering. On the second evening Mrs. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, the well-known authoress, is to read an unpub- 
lished story, the scene of which is laid in Wisconsin, and Mrs. 
Herman Hall of Chicago, the chairman of the Art Committee 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs will make an ad- 
dress. 


PIANOS...... 


kor ARTISTIC HOMES. 


Our spacious and well adapted warerooms, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, contain an assortment of high-grade pianos that has never before been equalled 
anywhere in the world, both as regards price and selection. 

Anticipating a large increase of business over previous years, we have during the 
summer months selected this choice assortment of pianofortes, so as to be in position to 
satisfy our large and fastidious clientele. 

We call especial attention to the newest designs in Steinway & Sons, and to the 
pianos of GABLER, HARDMAN, Emerson and other first-class piano manufacturers. 

We cordially ask the public to call at our warerooms and personally inspect these 


pianos. 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


STEINERT HALL, 


{62 BOYLSTON ST., BOST ON 
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NEBRASKA. 


The Fifth annual meeting of the N. F. W. C. will be held at 
York in the second week of October. The program commends 
itself: 

Tuesday, October 10—2 p. m., meeting of the executive 
board; 3, meeting of board of directors; 8, reception of dele- 
gates and friends. 

Wednesday, October 11—9 a. m., invocation; address of 
welcome, Mrs. C. S. Carscadden, York; response, Mrs. A. Ap- 
person, Tecumseh; president’s address, Mrs. S. C. Langworthy 
Seward; report of recording secretary, Mrs. H. F. Sackett, 
Weeping Water; report of corresponding secretary, Mrs. D. C. 
McKillip, Seward; report of committee on credentials; roll call 
of delegates; appointment on committees; club reports. 

2 p. m.—Department of music, chairman, Mrs. D. A. Camp- 
bell; address, What Shall We Do with Music, Mrs. H. F. Doane, 
Crete; Italian Opera, Mrs. Frawley, Stromsburg; music; paper, 
Mrs. F. A. Marsh, Seward; music; paper on German Opera; 
music, discussion, led by Mrs. Myrtle Atwood, Plattsmouth; 
report of librarian, Mrs. Lambertson, Lincoln; report of treas- 
urer, Mrs. Doane, Crete; report of auditor, Mrs. Fuller, Ash- 
land; report of reciprocity bureau, Mrs. A. A. Scott, Lincoln. 

8 p. m.—An art program, chairman, Mrs. F. M. Hall, Lin- 
coln; lecture by Mrs. W. W. Keyser, Omaha, with stereopticon 
illustrations. 

Thursday, October 12—9 a. m.—Educational symposium; 
report of chairman, Mrs. A. W. Field, Lincoln; five minute 
talks, Household Economics, Mrs. J. B. LaChapelle, Ashland; 
How to Improve Conditions of Country Schools, Mrs. W. H. 
Weber, Wayne; The Reporter’s Province from the Standpoint 
of a Club Woman, Mrs. E. A. Towle, Falls City; The Vacation 
Problem, Mrs. Emma Page, Syracuse; Child Study, Mrs. G. 
Burkett, Schuyler; How to Promote General Discussion in 
Clubs, Mrs. W. S. Stevens, ‘Fairbury; Manual Training, Mrs. I. 
Farmer, Albion; Resume of Work Done by Mothers’ Classes, 
Mrs. Cynthia Lewis, Genoa; Children’s Reading, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pirie, Wymore; Why ‘Men Object to Business Dealing 
with Women, Mrs. D. Eighler, North Bend; The Social Life of 
the Club—Is It in Danger of Lessening the Practical? Mrs. J. R. 
Ross, David ‘City; The Place of Art in Club Work, Mrs. Lillian 
B. Wolt, Gering; The Mother’s Greatest Need, Mrs. Fred B. 
Kingsley, Minden. Report of state chairman of correspondence, 
Mrs. Louisa L. Ricketts; club reports. 

2 p. m.—Character sketch, Mrs. H. H. Heller, Omaha; In- 
dustrial problem, Mrs. P. T. Buckley, Stromsburg; Househeld 
Economics, Mrs. Mary Pugh, Omaha; City Improvement, Mrs. 
R. E. McKelvey, Omaha; an hour with press reporters: News- 
paper English, Miss Sarah Harris, Lincoln; Reporters as Pub- 
lic Educators, Mrs. F. M. Ford, Omaha; National Writers’ As- 
sociation, Mrs. Idael McKeever, Stromsburg. 

8 p. m.—An evening musical. 

Friday, October 13—New and unfinished business; report of 
nominating committee; election of officers; report of committee 
on resolutions. 


GEORGIA. 


The Georgia Federation has been making strenuous efforts 
to establish clubs among the country women. Two years ago 
the educational committee sent a circular to each county com- 
missioner in Georgia, asking assistance, through the aid of his 
most progressive teachers, in forming mothers’ clubs, reading 
circles, farm and garden clubs; in short, any form of society in- 
tended for the social and intellectual betterment of the com- 
munity. This summer, says Mrs. Emily H. Park, club women 
were asked to attend the teachers’ institutes in their counties 


SRATHMORE AUTOMOBILES. 


for Cata- 
may be 


All kinds of Pleasure and Business Motor Vehicles. Send stam 
logue. TO INVESTORS:—A limited amount of Treasury Stoc 
obtained on very favorable terms. 


STRATHMORE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
No. | Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


We publish over 20,000 Subjects, 
including reproductions of works of 
the Old and Modern Masters, in Paint- 
ing, Sculpture and Architecture, and 
views from all parts of the world. Lan- 
: tern Slides for the Stereopticon. Pho- 
, a tographic enlargements for the decora- 
tion of club rooms. Photograph Mounting and Artistic 
Framing. Visitors welcomed. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 WASHINGTON STREET, > BOSTON, MASS. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW FOR 


Mme. Dille’s 
Reducing Corset. 


Lengthens the waist; reduces the abdo 
; men. Corsets of every design made to 
oes order. French Corsets copied. All makes . 
i¢ } laundered and repaired at 


: Mme DILLE’S 
PRIVATE CORSET PARLORS 


175 Tremont St., Boston. 
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and press this matter upon the attention of the teachers. The 
president of the Federation, Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, also ad- 
dressed a circular to the county commissioners upon this sub- 
ject, which is bearing much fruit. 

The Georgia Federation has issued a set of rules for the 
formation of new clubs that will be found useful in many other 
states. Here they are: 

In any neighborhood where there is one woman who de- 
sires to form a club, and she has even one friend who is in 
sympathy with her, let her issue invitations to her personal 
friends or acquaintances to meet at her house or any other con- 
venient place. If this woman is a teacher, let her invite the 
mothers and lady friends of her pupils to meet at the school- 
room. Many ladies who might be frightened at the thought of 
a literary club as something too formidable are the most en- 
thusiastic when once they are in the presence of others who, 
they, find, are simply learners like themselves. It is not even 
necessary to state for what purpose the invitations have been 
sent out. 

It is best to begin an organization very simply, and for 
that reason a constitution should be as short as possible, leaving 
changes and additions to be put in the by-laws as the occasion 
arises. 

The constitution should include: 

1. The name of the proposed club. 

The object for which it is formed. 

The number and duty of officers. 

The time of holding the annual meeting. 
How many shall constitute a quorum. 
How the constitution may be amended. 

By-laws will vary with the size and needs of the club, and 
the rules for amending the same should make it easier than to 
change the constitution. The most essential points to be cov- 
ered by the by-laws are: The time and place of regular meet- 
ings; how the work of the club shall be presented; the manner 
of electing officers; the limit of membership (if desired to limit); 
the order of business of the regular and annual meetings; the 
authority on parliamentary law; how by-laws can be amended. 

It is a very good idea for those interested to send before- 
hand to a few well-known clubs for copies of their constitution 
and by-laws, and from them can be formulated what will suit 
almost any locality. Where there is a club extension committee, 
as in Georgia, the chairman will be able to furnish the neces- 
sary assistance. 

The Federation recommends Mrs. Shattuck’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law as the best for beginners, since she takes 
nothing for granted, giving examples in every difficult place. 

A standing committee on membership is very desirable, and 
the following formula is recommended: 

“The name of candidate must be presented to the commit- 
tee in writing by the member proposing her, together with a 
statement of the qualifications that would make her a desirable 
member. | 

“The proceedings of the committee with reference to the 
admission of candidates shall be strictly confidential. 

“The name of a candidate accepted by the committee must 
be presented at a regular meeting, to be ballotted on at the 
next regular meeting.” 

It is well to provide also for the removal of a member upon 
the written request of a certain number of members, when in 
the judgment of the membership committee the best interests 
of the club demand it. 


Mrs. R. E. Park, 

Mrs. Eugene Heard, 

Mrs. E. J. Willingham, 
Mrs. A. M. Lambdin, Barnesville, Chairman. 


Every 
Boy 
Wants a 
Watch, 


and with very little trouble 
every boy can get a watch 


For Nothing. 


We are giving an open-face, 
stem-winding watch to any 
boy who sends us a year’s 
subscription to “ Cassell’s 
Little Folks,” at 15 cents a 
month. 

Call or write for particu- 
lars. 


SS 


Browning, King « Co. 


The est Manufacturers of Fine 
Clothing in the World. 


700 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 
W. F. HincKLeEy, Manager. 
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The Women’s Musical Club of Burlington, Vt., has mapped 
out an excellent course of study for the winter. The season will 
open brilliantly, in October, with a recital by resident artists, 
Madame Werthmueller and Miss Wyman. During the year 
there will be one “Miscellaneous,” one “Popular,” one “Re- 
quest,” and one “Old Favorite” programme. An innovation will 
be the “Historic Concert,” illustrating the advance of music, 
step by step, from the oldest of the old masters to those of the 
present day. Madame Werthmueller is planning an “Opera 
Programme,” of great attractiveness. Six programmes of the 
sixteen are devoted to special subjects, viz., the characteristic 
music in its best form of the following countries: America, 
Germany, Scandinavia, France, Italy, Hungary, Poland and Rus- 
sia. These days will prove educational, as well as delightful 
The dues of active members of the club are $1, for associate 
members, $2. Those who have successfully appeared before the 
examining committee, in the past, are present members of the 
club. All new candidates for membership are requested to send 
their names at the earliest opportunity to Mrs. Cate Gilbert 
Wells, president of the Club, who arranges for an examination. 
Candidates are examined for solo work, and concerted or ensem- 
ble work, respectively, and are desired to state for which class 
of work they wish to enter. The Club will adopt as a watch- 
word the following lines: 

“Yes, the world is so big—it needs us all 
To make audible music in it; 

So, I’ll sing my bravest, out with the rest, 
Tho’ I’m neither a lark nor a linnet.” 


A Women Lawyer’s Club has recently been organized in 
New York city. It is formed for mutual helpfulness, and forty 
women lawyers are compriséd in its membership. At No. 220 
Broadway there is an extensive law library for the use of ten- 
ants, and a cosey reading room, with a large table for the use 
of students. Regular monthly meetings are to be held, whose 
object will be to further acquaintance and comradeship among 
the members. Papers on appropriate topics will be read, also, 
on these occasions, with discussions following. The meeting 
for organization was called to order by Mrs. Fanny H. Carpen- 
ter, an active officer of Sorosis, a graduate of a law school, and 
the wife of Philip B. Carpenter, a lawyer. Dr. Hussey, ‘Miss 
Rose Levere, the first woman admitted to the bar of New York 
state, in 1892; Miss ‘Mary Philbrook, the first woman in New 
Jersey’s state bar, and attorney for the Legal Aid Society of 
New Jersey are some of the charter members. The inception for 
the Women ‘Lawyers’ Club was made by Dr. Mary Hussey, who 
graduated from the law school and expects to be admitted to 
the bar this autumn. The first woman lawyer in this country, 
it is claimed, was Myra ‘Clark Gaines, of Maryland, who, al- 
though not admitted to the bar, pleaded her own case, with 
Daniel Webster as her opponent, in the Supreme Court. The 
officers of this new Club are: President, Miss Rosalie Loew; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Fanny H. Carpenter; vice-president-at- 
large, Mrs. Florence Dangerfield Potter; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss ‘Mary Philbrook; corresponding secretary, Miss Gail 
Loughlin. 


The Woman’s Press Club, of Tennessee, has been organized. 
President, Mrs. Grace McGowan Cook of Chattanooga; vice- 
president, Mrs. Anna Booth McKinney of Knoxville; secretary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry Page of Nashville; treasurer,'Mrs. Flournoy 
Rivers of Pulaski. Sarah Barnwell Elliott and Will Allen 
Dromgoole are charter members. 


The Cosy Club of Tecumseh, Nebraska, is one of the most 
earnest of Western Clubs, and their calendar shows that the 
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Is very annoying to a well-groomed Lady or 
Gentleman by falling on their clothes. 

THE GILLESPIE SCALP INVIGORATOR will cure it. 
It will cure eczema. — 

It will cure all irritations, such as 

Itching and Burning of the Scalp. 
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Strength to the hair after a fever, and produce 
A new growth after any 
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S. S. Pierce, 
C. F. Hovey, 
Cc. C. Coodwin, | 
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members are not afraid of hard work. Germany is to be the 
field of study the coming year and following is their pro- 
gramme: October 4—Primitive Germans. The Migrations. 
October 18—The Germanic Kingdoms. Charlemagne and the 
Carlovingian Dynasty. November 1—Early German Literature. 
November 15—The Holy Roman Empire. November 29— 
House of Hohenstauffen. The Crusades. December 13—The 
Interregnum. Rudolph and Ludwig. December 27—Christmas 
Customs in Germany. January 10o—The Church and State. 
Swiss Independence. January 24—The Reformation. February 
7—Middle German Literature. February 21—The Thirty Years’ 
War. March 7—The Rise of Prussia. March 21—Frederick the 
Great—April 4.—Napoleon and the Allies. Important Events 
in the History of Poland. April 17—An Afternoon with the 
German Composers. May 2—Revolution of 1848. Austria and 
Prussia. May 16—The New German Empire. May 31—Mod- 
ern German ‘Literature. An adequate chronology is presented 


and a scholarly bibliography is an important feature of the cal-. 


endar. 


The work of the Consumers’ League is to be pushed with 
vigor this winter. October will open the campaign in behalf of 
the league objects, and especially of the label, with a succession 
of public meetings and discussions. The Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota State Federations of Women’s Clubs will also discuss the 
Consumers’ League objects and methods in October. So will 
the District of Columbia Federation, and the Association of Col- 
lege Alumnae. It is expected that all women who go shopping 
and are desirous of feeling sure that the cotton underwear they 
purchase has been under healthful conditions will look for goods 
bearing the label of the National Consumers’ League. This 
league was organized by the Consumers’ Leagues of New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. Its first action was 
to adopt a label that should be a guarantee to its members that 
the goods they buy are not made in sweat-shops. This label 
is a registered trademark, and any infringement of it will be 
promptly punished. In support of this label a campaign among 
Women’s Clubs has been mapped out, and the members will be 
urged to buy only such “white wear” as bears the trade label. 
Women from out of town who come to the city shopping will 
be provided with the little celluloid cards bearing the names of 


the stores on the “white list,” which they are expected to pat- 
ronize. 


Some one has asked the question, “How many colored 
women’s clubs are there in the United States?” The following 
list was published in connection with the convention held in 
Chicago by the National Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs 
last August, and claimed to be complete: 

Tuskegee Woman’s Club of Tuskegee, Ala.; Ten to One 
Club of Montgomery, Ala.; Woman’s Club of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Athens Woman’s Club of Athens, Ga.; Woman’s Commercial 
Reciprocity Club, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Woman’s Improvement 
Club of Louisville, Ky.; Phyllis Wheatley of New Orleans, La.; 
Afro-American Union of New Orleans, La.; Woman's Era Club 
of Boston, Mass.; Willing Workers’ Club of Detroit, Mich.; 
Women’s Federation of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sojourner Truth 
Club of Battle Creek, Mich.; Improvement Club of Detroit, 
Mich.; John Brown of St. Paul, Minn.; Woman’s Missionary 
Club of St. Louis, Miss.; Wednesday Afternoon Club of St. 
Louis, Mo.; Self-Culture Club of St. Louis, Mo.; Woman’s Club 
-of St. Louis, Mo.; Orphan’s Home Association of St. Louis, 
Mo.; Willing Workers of Palmyra, Mo.; Woman’s League of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Woman’s Club of Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Progress Study Club of Kansas City, Mo.; Woman’s Loyal 


Union of New York City, N. Y.; Woman’s Club of Rochester, 


N. Y.; Woman's Club of Omaha, Neb.; Improvement Club of 


A_NEW DISCOVERY. 


WRINKLE SPECIFIC 
FREE! 


One Minute of Trial at Parlors proves that we 


possess the SECRET to prevent and efface 
the LENGTHENING of the SKIN. 
Eight years younger in an hour’s time with our 


patented electric cereal facial treatment. Advised by 
all doctors. 


A characteristic of New England Ladies has now 
given place to a much Healthier, Clearer, and restor- 
ing the once Juvenile Skin, all of which is due to the 
consummate talent of 


Manicuring, 35c. 


Dressing. 


Mme PINAUL PARIS, 


37 Temple Place, 


HIGH GRADE TOILET REQUISITES. 


Pat. Sept. 25,1895. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


A Turkish Bath at Home. 


MAY WRIGHT SEWALL says:— 
** Robinson’s Thermal Vapor Bath 
Cabinet affords the most comfort- 
able and convenient vapor bath I 
have ever experienced The ad- 
vantages which seem to me to be 
noteworthy are the following: 

First:—The vapor bath can be 
enjoyed at home with small ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

_ Second :—While the body is be- 

ing cleansed in the most thorough 

effectual manner by perspir- 

= ation induced bya high tempera- 

* ture, the head is not subjected to 

the heat; therefore, by t 1e use of 

the Vapor Bath, one enjoys the 

result of a Turkish Bath and escapes what is most uncomfortable, and 
sometimes eyen dangerous, in the process.” 


ROBINSON'S BATH CABINET. 


A Turkish Bath in your own home for 2 cents. It opens 
the pores and sweats all the poisons out of the blood, leaving 
it pure and healthy. Physicians recommend it for the cure 
of LaGrippe, Colds, Kidney, Liver, Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc. If you are sick, it will make you well—if 
well, it will keep you so. 


Price: No. 1, $12.50; No. 2, $7.50; No. 3, $5.00. 


There are cheap imitations of the Robinson Cabinet on the 
market—don’t be deceived by them. We have agencies in 
almost every city where our cabinet can be seen, or it will be 
sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 


Send for free book, “ Health and Beauty.’’ 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CoO., 
718-722 Jefferson St., TOLEDO, O. 
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Omaha, Neb.; F. E. W. Harper Club of Pittsburg, Pa.; Wo- 
man’s Minerva Club of Cleveland, O.; Woman’s League Club of 


Newport, R. I.; Coterie Migratory Club of Memphis, Tenn.; 
Orphans’ and Old Ladies’ Home of Memphis, Tenn.; Woman's 
League of Jackson, Tenn.; Phyllis Wheatley Club of Nashville, 
Tenn.; Mutual Improvement Club of Knoxville, Tenn.; Relief 
Club of Nashville, Tenn.; Woman’s Club of Peoria; J. R..Gas- 
kins Club of Evanston; Colored Women’s Federation of Chi- 
cago; Progressive Circle of Chicago; I. B. W. Club of Chicago; 
Ideal Woman’s Club of Chicago; Woman’s Conference of 
Chicago; Wayman Circle of Chicago; Phyllis ‘Wheatley Club of 
Chicago; Woman’s Civic League of Chicago. } 


The New Century Club of Philadelphia, one of the most 
famous women’s clubs in the world, has recently issued their 
Year Book for the season of 1889-1900. Tihe president is Mrs. 
Wilbur Fiske Rose, and the first vice-president Mrs. Mary E. 
Mumford, well known through her long connection with the 
G. F. W. C. Some idea of the scope of work this club covers 
can be gained from the number of committees connected with 
it. These cover entertainment, hospitality, literature and art, 
education, club classes, library, the New Century Guild, legal 
protection for working women, police matrons, industrial prob- 
lems, forestry and membership. Besides these there are three 
board committees—club organization, reciprocity and printing. 


Word comes from New Harmony, Indiana, of a ““Woman’s 
Library Club” which has been organized five years and numbers 
about forty members. The work of the club is in connection 
with the Working Men’s Institute, one of the oldest organiza- 
tions in that state. Says the vice-president, Mrs. Fannie 
Echard, “We live away down here in the ‘pocket’ of the state, 
but are much alive and interested in the progress and improve- 
ment of our fellow men and women and try to keep abreast of 
the times and in touch with the vital questions of the day.” 


“The Secret of Achievement,” by Orison Swett Marden (the 
editor of ‘‘Success”) is along the same lines that have made his 
previous books for young people so popular. It is full of stimu- 
lus for boys and girls and cannot fail to inspire every lad who 
reads it with the purpose to “be somebody.” It teaches that 
none are so poor or so hampered by circumstances in early life 
but what they may rise to the highest positions by perseverance, 
courage and stick-to-itiveness. The moral teaching is of the 
best and it may safely be put in the hands of young people every- 
where. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston.) 


In “A Man of Honor” we have a novel by Helen F. Potter 
which is highly endorsed in an introductory by her kinsman, 
Bishop Potter. The author has a story to tell of genuine in- 
terest, and shows a singularly noble type of character with 
clear and vigorous strokes. There is a sad ending to the story, 
but it is the truly artistic outcome of what precedes it. The 
story concerns a young man of exceptional talents and having 
the finest conception of honor. He has two love affairs—the 
first with a woman who proves unworthy of him, and the second 
with a pure and noble woman who is married to a beast of a 
husband. In the relations of these two does the young man 
prove his title to “a man of honor.” The author finally sends 
the hero and the half-intoxicated husband off in a yacht at the 
close of the book, and in a squall the hero saves the life of the 
drunkard, thereby losing his own. It is an artistic and perhaps 
a natural outcome, but one wonders why the drunkard could 
not have been sacrificed instead—just as we would wonder if it 
were in real life.—(F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


Few 
Facts 
About 


Furs. 


We are the largest manufactur- 
ers Of Fine Furs in New England. 

Our styles are the very best; 
many are exclusively our own. 

Our Seal Sacgues cannot be 
surpassed for style, fit or quality. 

We make a specialty of Sad/es, 
Our stock of Russian and Hudson 
Bay Sable is very large. 

We make A/leralions and Pe- 
pairs promptly, in first-class man- 
ner only, and at very moderate 


price. 


Edward Kakas« Sons 


162 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., president of the Charity Club of Bos- 
ton and one of the best-known club women in the country, cele- 
brated her seventieth birthday August 25th, at her beautiful 
home in Dorchester. Many club women called during the 
afternoon and evening and congratulatory letters were received 
from all parts of the country. Mrs, Dyer has been quoted far 
and wide as being the “most clubbed-woman-on-earth,” but she 
is still hale and hearty and young in mind and appearance. She 
belongs to twenty-seven clubs and holds many official positions, 
besides being president of the Charity and the Wintergreen 
Clubs. The latter club is composed of a score or more choice 
spirits who have passed their fiftieth birthday but are all as fresh 
and ruddy as the wintergreen. 


Mrs. Edith M. Conant of Wells, Minnesota, is widely known 
as a club woman of prominence in her state, but we doubt if 
many readers know she is a successful attorney-at-law also. 
With her husband, Mr. Charles C. Conant, she is associated 
under the firm name of “Conant & Conant,” and it is said that 
she does her full share of the work, too. Articles have ap- 


peared from time to time in The Club Woman signed by her | 


name, and she has for several years been prominent in the 
Minnesota State Federation. 


Mrs. Belle M. Stoutenborough, former president of the 
Nebraska Federation, has been visiting in Chicago. In 
a recent letter she says: “I send you the program of 
the National Association of Colored Women. I attended 
the evening sessions and enjoyed the programs’ much. 
The president, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, is a wonderful 
woman. Mrs. Henrotin was the only white woman on 
the platform the first evening, although Mrs. Bruce (widow 
of Senator Bruce) would pass anywhere for a white woman. 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington responded to. the greetings in a 
charming way; indeed, one could but feel that these women are 
“lifting as they climb.” Mrs. Terrell closed her address with 
these words: “Seeking no favors because of our color, nor 
patronage because of our needs, we knock at the bar of justice, 
asking an equal chance.” | 


One of the prominent club women of Massachusetts is the 
Rev. Margaret Bowers Barnard. From the beginning of the 
club movement Miss Barnard has been interested and active. 
She filled most gracefully the highest office in the Chelsea Wo- 
man’s Club, which stands high on the list of federated clubs in 
New England. This club, under Miss Barnard’s leadership, 
accomplished many good things. For four years she served it 
as a member of the executive board, two as president and two 
as director. Two years ago Miss Barnard was ordained by the 
Unitarian Church in Chelsea, and since then has had charge 
during the summer of the Unitarian Church at Warwick, Mass., 
_where her pastorate was decidedly happy and successful. Dur- 
ing the past summer the call came to become the pastor of her 
home church in Chelsea, the pulpit of which she has supplied 
since May 14. 


Can you afford to do without the official organ of the G. F. 
W. C.’s Board of Directors? Not if you are in earnest in your 
club work. 


PRESENT DAY OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
Mrs. A. J. George 


is prepared to address Women’s Clubs and Classes on this subject. 
Adaress, 43 Thorndike Street, Brookline, Mass. 


MWe have enlarged 
our stock of Fine Jew- 
elry for the Christmas 
Season, and it is now 
complete..% An inspec- 
tion will prove both in- 
teresting and instruct- 


ingtonSt 


Cloak, Suit 
and 
Fur Mouse. 


OuR PATRONS ARE NOTIFIED THAT WE ARE 
LOCATED AT 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


Near West Street, 
(Premises extending through to 13 Mason Street.) 


We open the Fall Season with a complete line 
of strictly new, choice goods, comprising 
Ladies’ Coats, Capes, Suits, Furs, Golf Capes, 
Golf Skirts, Walking Skirts, Waists, Travel: 
ling Rugs, etc. Latest styles, reasonable 
prices, courteous attention. 


ouperior Grade Furs a Specialty... 


All the latest designs in Sealskins. A com- 
lete stock of handsome fur garments of every 
escription constantly on hand and made to 

order from selected skins. 


A well appointed 
CUSTOM D EPT. ment is 


our 
establishment, 
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Miss Anne Rhodes, corresponding secretary of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, is home again, after 
a long vacation in the wilds of Arizona. Miss Rhodes describes 
her summer as one long round of new and delightful experi- 


ences. 


Mrs. Sarah S. Barnes, auditor of the G. F. W. C., has been 
spending her vacation at Battle Creek, Mich., but has now re- 
turned to her home in Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. Edward Rotan, former president of the Texas Federa- 
tion and present chairman of correspondence there will here- 
after be claimed by northern equally with southern club women, 
as Mr. Rotan has bought a summer residence at Gloucester, 


Mass. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been spending her summer, as 
usual, at her Newport home, Oak Glen, where she will remain 
until November. She is occupied in revising her Reminiscences, 
which will be published in book form in a few weeks. Mrs, 
Howe is president of the Newport Town and Country Club, 
founded over twenty-five years ago, and of which Col. T. W. 
Higginson once said that “it makes it possible for people to be 
sensible even in Newport, in the summer season.” 


Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, who succeeded Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall as president of the National Council of 
Women, is a well-known club woman of New York City. She 
is young and attractive, and in spite of the fact that she inherit- 
ed a very large fortune before she was thirty, she has always had 
high ambitions and lofty ideals, and early made her choice be- 
tween the life of a mere “society butterfly” and an active, 
earnest club woman. Mrs. Gaffney has a beautiful summer 
residence in New Jersey and occupies handsome apartments in 
upper New York in the winter. 


Miss Olive A. Colton of Toledo, Ohio, is a lecturer whom 
we are proud to add to The Club Woman’s list this month. 
She is a forceful and eloquent speaker, with a rare clearness of 
voice and manner. More than that, she is thoroughly con- 
versant with her subject, and deftly intermingles with the purely 
historical matter many trite sayings and much information of 
things as they are today. Her talks on the “Days of Queen 
Victoria” and “Days of Empress Eugenie” are beautifully illus- 
trated with colored stereopticon views done by Miss Katharine 
Gordon Breed, which add practical value to the delightful lec- 
tures which they so fitly accompany. 


‘Mrs. Shattuck’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is the ac- 
cepted authority for the General and most of the State Federa- 
tions. We send it for 75 cents. 


European Parties — 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar, 


72 Clobe Building, Boston, Mass. 
Parties for 1899, sailing June 22, July 1, July 8. 


Tour of 58 days, $450. Tour of 79 days, $550. 
Tour of 55 days, $400. 

For 1900 and the Paris Exposition: Special trip for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and their friends. Special ship reserved for 
the party. Persons may now register, and if they wish to do so may 
make monthly deposits toward the expense of the journey. Send for 
daily itineraries and references. 


Everything 


Hudson Bay Sable, 
American Sable, 
Black Marten, 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


Kakas Bros. 
34-35 Bedford St. 


BOSTON. 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices, 
Our Principle. 


Things Rubber; 


In cold weather a good Hot 
Water Bottle is a household 
necessity. In sudden cases 
of sickness they have proved 
invaluable. Perhaps you have 
bought a cheap bottle and 
been disgusted because it 
leaked so soon. Ask for the 
““TYRIAN” and get a satis- 
factory article. 

Our Pamphlet, “Worth 
Reading,’’ mailed Free. 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY, 


ANDOVER, MASS., U.S. A. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


The Boston Food Fair Committee has been fortunate in 
securing the services of Miss Nellie Dot Ranche of Chicago 
as the official head of the Department of Domestic Science at 
the Fair, which runs during this month at the Mechanics Build- 
ing. Miss Ranche has scored notable successes in several of 
the great Western and Southern expositions, and has won hosts 
of friends. Her methods are simple and yet fascinating. Her 
equipment consists of an up-to-date kitchen and dining room, 
in which she personally prepares, cooks and serves standard 
dishes and dainty novelties, chatting meanwhile with her audi- 
ence in the most delightful and unconventional manner. Thor- 
oughly at home in every department of the culinary art, Miss 
Ranche imparts such valuable information that her demonstra- 
tions are eagerly sought and greatly enjoyed. Her instruction 
at the Boston Food Fair is free to all ladies interested in the 
work. ‘My idea and object,’ says Miss Ranche, is not to teach 
the chemistry of foods, but to assist the housewife in selecting 
standard foods and their delicate preparation and dainty, at- 
tractive serving. I use the word ‘standard,’ as the word ‘pure’ 
has become in many instances such a misnomer. It is to be 
deplored that so few laws against the adulteration of foods have 
been enforced, despite the earnest endeavors of such public 
benefactors as the Boston Retail Grocers’ Association, which 
has been, to a certain extent, influential in improving the quality 
of some articles now on the market. Every ounce of food ma- 
terial coming into the home can be utilized, and all might live 
well, at a comparatively small expense, if the art of cookery 
were only as popular an accomplishment as music or em- 
broidery. I have been very kindly received in the South and 
West; but it is with hesitancy that I have accepted the invita- 
tion to speak in Boston, the home of so many famous leaders 
and teachers in Domestic Science.” Miss Ranche will be glad 
to meet the ladies of New England at her department on the 
occasion of this her first visit to the East, during the month 
of October. 


The club movement means a wide-awake community, a. 
lively interest in the schools, cc-operation between parents and 
teachers, well ordered households; more beauty in the home and 
in the village; the sympathy of woman for woman, and the up- 
lifting influence of mutval helpfulness —Emily Hendree Park. 


“The club spirit is on the rapid increase in South Carolina, 
and the few whom I have induced to read The Club Woman 
are my best workers. I shall continue to urge all to become 
subscribers. Individually, I could not do without it.’"—Mrs. M. 
W. Coleman, president South Carolina Federation. 


The Magazine Library Co., formerly at 15 Court Square, 
Boston, has changed hands and removed to 48 Winter street, 
room 41. Mr. F. E. Hill, the present manager, will spare no 
pains or expense to please its members, its location being in the 
centre of the shopping district. Ladies can get any magazine 
they want and exchange it as often as they like without much 
inconvenience. The fee is ten cents per week. 


Freebel School and Kindergarten Nor- 


Thorough ,Preparation for Kindergarten work 
mal Class. Two years’ course. Theory and practice com 
bined. Special class for those with special ability. Biolemnn establish 


uate work 


ing competenc of student. Number limited. Post-grad 
orcester, Mass 


Mothers class. Miss ANNIE CoOLIpDGE Rust, 80 West St., 

—Miss Rust is prepared to give talks upon The aungersarten 
System ‘viz: Kindergarten Discipline a Factor in Citizenship. The Indi- 
vidual Self-Control of the child, Character-Building in the indergarten- 
The Knowledge of the Kindergarten System a Basis for Life-Work. etc. 
Terms on application. 


THE EDWARDS ‘* PERFECTION”’ 


Self-Heating Reversible 


GAS SAD IRON 


HEATS IN TWO MINUTES. 


it is an ideal Iron, insuring comfort and saving time 
labor and expense. No more sweltering over 
hot stoves; no soot, no dirt, no smell; 
no waste of fuel; no iost time. 


Burns two feet of gas per hour. 
Costs two cents per day. 
Any child can safely learn to use it. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON CO. OF BOSTON, 


i2 COLUMBIA STREET. 


Speaking of Expansion 


One of the most recent examples 
of expansion in circulation, popu- 
larity and advertising prosperity is 
presented by 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 


‘OFFICIAL ORGAN, G. F. W. C. 


“ Well written and attractive in appearance.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen: 


IN CASH RECEIPTS FOR 


66; per cent SALES of THE CLUB WomMAN during 


* Sept 1899 as compared with Sept. 1898. 


the in ADVER- 

SING IN ITS COLUMNS for the 
ict of Sept. 1899, as compared with 
Sept. 1898, 


360 per cent. : 
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HUDSON BAY SABLE FURS. 


There are, we dare say, but few of our readers who know 
of or appreciate the facilities the firm of Kakas Bros., 34-36 
Bediord street, Boston, have in securing these famous Hudson 
Bay sable furs. Mr. W. F. Kakas of this firm, who has been in 
the fur business for twenty years, has for years past made per- 
sonal visits to Labrador and the adjacent Hudson Bay territory 
every season, where he secures these valuable and fashionable 
furs direct from the trappers, thus, he being the only New Eng- 
land dealer who makes these trips, it can be seen at once the 
advantages the firm has over competitors in this particular fur, 
saving jobbers’ commissions. 

Mr. Kakas has just returned from one of these fur-hunting 
expeditions and has on exhibition the finest selection of Hudson 
Bay sable furs ever before seen in this country. ‘This season's 
lot is some smaller than in past seasons, but the quality is by 
far the finest I have ever seen,” says Mr. Kakas. 

A personal inspection of this firm’s display will prove very 
instructive and pleasing to prospective purchasers. 


The club or association whose affairs are conducted by a 
half dozen of its select members, whose committees are always 
made up of the same people, and whose boards of managers are 
elected for life, will never know what real club life is. There is 
no opportunity for development in such organizations; death or 
removal from the community are the only opportunities for in- 
fusing new life into their work. A club is intended to develop 
its members, as well as to further the object of its existence.— 
The Keystone. 


Ladies who are fond of cycling, tennis, golf or other athletic 
exercise will be pleased to learn of the new linen finished rub- 
ber collars and cuffs, neckties and shirt fronts, thus being able 
to avoid the very unpleasant feeling as well as untidy looks of 
wilted linen, as well as a great saving in their laundry expense. 
F. E. Hill & Co., general agents, 48 Winter street, Boston, 
whose card will be found on another page, will be pleased to 
send you full particulars and circulars. 


“Little Men” is the name of a dainty little brochure printed 
in black and red and containing new versions of some familiar 
“Mother Goose” verses. It is as pretty for children of a larger 
growth as it is for the little folks, and is of particular value to 
the former, because it contains valuable information regarding 
proper and desirable clothing for “Little Men.” It is issued by 
the leading clothing house of Boston and may be had by any 
one who will address Browning, King & Co., 700 Washington 
street, Boston. 


In a changeable climate, such as is peculiar to most parts of the 
United States, one cannot be too careful about protecting the body 
against changes from cold to heat and back again, or from drafts. 
The quality of clothing worn next the skin is a matter of serious 
importance, since our underwear has a direct bearing on health. 
There is but one absolutely safe material for this purpose that can 
be relied upon in all changes of the weather, and that is the SILK 
SPONGE UNDERWEAR made and sold by MRS. E. M. 
BRIGGS of 131 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. This material has 
a peculiar electric quality that keeps the skin in absolutely healthy 


condition and gives it that peculiar glow that protects from disease. 
Rheumatism gives way after a few months’ wearing of the Silk 
—— Underwear, and if the subject wears it the year round 
(there are three qualities) all smptoms of it disappear. For lung 
troubles and other delicate conditions, this underwear is invaluable. 
Mrs. Briggs has the warmest endorsement from leading Boston 
physicians and other people of prominence. If you do not already 
use the Silk Sponge Underwear, write her. 


The Height of Elegance. 


Direct from Factory at Factory Prices. 


$40.00 


Buys this Elegant Hall Clock, 
direct from factory. 


Thirty Days FREE. TRIAL, to be returned at 


our expense if not the greatest 


bargain ever offered. 


SOLID OAK. 96 IN. HIGH. 
POLISH FINISH. 


KASS WRITE US FOR FULL DESCRIPTION. 


a= ¥ 


The HILLSBORO W. W. CO.. 


Makers of High Grade Hall Clocks. HILLSBORO, OHIO. 


VERMONT: 


ir YOU ARE 


SLOOKING UP 


SEND 2*STAMPFOR COPY OF 
ee 


‘ours! 
= o J.RWarteon CP 


Boston, Mase. 


MILLER’S HOTEL, 
37,39 and 41 West 26th St., New York City. 


The Favorite Hotel for Women. 


Locality Central, Quiet, Convenient and Select. 
Turkish Baths Connected. 


TERMS: $2.50 to $4.00 PER DAY. 
American Plan. 


H. HAYNES, - 


Proprietor. 
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Miss A. Z. Straight, formerly of Victorine & Straight, has 
recently opened a fine establishment at 4 ‘West 39th street, in 
the most desirable part of New York city, where she will carry 
on alone the business for which she is splendidly fitted. Read- 
ers of The Club Woman will remember an article in the last 
December issue, giving some account of the artistic work in 
which she has been so successful. Miss Straight held an exhibi- 
tion of gowns direct from Paris on September 12th and 13th and 
will hold others later. In the meantime it behooves all club 
women who aim to be finely dressed in a fashion that combines 

the best Paris styles with artistic and aesthetic sentiment and 
American needs and common sense, to go and see ‘Miss Straight, 
whenever they are in New York. 


A more unique way of advertising—if it is advertising—has 
yet to be discovered than that now attracting so much attention 
among women everywhere, and coming from the manufacturers 
of the celebrated Sorosis shoe. Fifteen hundred dollars in prizes 
is a good deal of money, but the offer is a bona fide one, to the 
women who are successful in writing the cleverest stories com- 
plying with the conditions, which are really very liberal. We ad- 
vise club women with any literary gift or aspiration whatever to 
write A. E. Little & Co., Blake street, Lynn, Mass., and get the 
printed conditions. Oh, yes,—you must be a wearer of the 
“Sorosis” if you compete, but then most of us are that already. 


Mr. William N. Swain, the Boston lawyer (Tremont Build- 
ing, Room 304), did a wise thing when, some two years ago, he 
decided to act as a special agent, trustee, guardian, adminis- 
trator or executor, and to devote himself to those lines of work 
entirely. He is constantly employed by some wealthy women 
in these capacities, and is giving excellent satisfaction. His 
personal service is offered for the examination of titles, either 
for purchase or loans (at the lowest prices.) Wills, leases, 
bonds, deeds, mortgages, partnership agreements and all legal 
papers drawn. Mr. Swain attends to all probate business and 
many other important details of the management of property. 
Club women who desire the services of a trustworthy lawyer can 
do no better than to consult him. 


In The Century for October announcement is made of the 
names of the three winners of the prizes offered for the best 
poem, essay, and story submitted in competition by American 
college graduates of 1898. Last year all the prizes were won by 
alumnae of Eastern women’s colleges; this year’s winners are 
Westerners, and only one of them is a woman. 

The prize poem, entitled “A Hill-Prayer,” is by Miss 
Marion Warner Wildman of Norwalk, Ohio, of the Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland, Ohio. The prize essay, en- 
titled “The Poetry of Blake: An Opinion,” is by Mr. Henry 
Justin Smith of the University of Chicago. The prize story, 
entitled “Only the Master Shall Praise,” is by Mr. John M. 
Oskison of Vinita, Indian Territory. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting item in connection with this year’s competition is the fact 
that the prize story writer is by birth part Indian. The compe- 
tition will occur again next year. 


MISS OLIVE A. COLTON 


Will give talks with finely colored illustrations. 
‘‘In the Days of the Empress Eugenie.’’ 
‘*In the Days of Queen Victoria.”’ 


I'he steropticon slides are colored by Miss Katherine Gordon Breed! 

Those desiring Miss Colton for the Drawing Room or Hall can obtain 
further information by addressing MISS OLIVE A. COLTON, 450 Wood- 
uff Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


NO MORE SERIOUS BUSINESS 


CAN BE UNDERTAKEN than the selection of an EXECUTOR or ADMIN]Js- 
TRATOR. Why not appoint one who makes it a specialty, has the exper 
ience and gives first-class fidelity bonds. Witts Drawn, EstTatEs PRo- 
BATED, TITLES EXAMINED, LEGAL PAPERS ExkCUTED. Call or write for 


circular. AM N. 
Room 304 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) 
Will begin its 11th year September 26th, 1809. 


Miss AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 
97 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


MRS. ADELIZA BRAINERD CHAFFEE 


LECTURES on THE NEW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, THE 
MADONNA IN ART, THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, PARIS 
AND THE LOUYRE, and THE ALHAMBRA. All richly illus- 
trated with la.itern slides. Send for list of other art subjects 
and prices. Address, 


1 Hancock Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


For an Exquisite Water Color of 


(0 ITALIAN VIEWS. 
e Rome, Florence, Venice, 74 x94 inches, ready 


for framing, postpaid on receipt of price. Send 


_ for Catalogue of Subjects. 


THE CHAFFEE STUDIO, 1 Hancock St., Worcester, Mass. 


MIE. WALDRON, 
HYPERTRYCHOSIS} 
rman noy- 
(Superfluous Hair). ing ‘blemish, ef Moles. Warts 
an 


similar excrescences by a 8 
‘absolutely. sure an 
ITS ROOTS sinless. |W 
referenee arlors. 131 
In all the varieties of leather, for the home and library. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, University Place and 1 Oth St., N.Y 


ithout scars or discom- 
s. Private 
ELECTRICITY. NewBuRy ST., NEAR COPLEY S0., BOSTON. 


ort of any kind. Consultation or 
BOOKBINDING 


A EDEN, 


13 East iGth Street - - - = = = New York. 


Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Visiting and Wedding Cards, China 
and Japan Goods, Embroideries, Gowns, Robes, Cushion Covers, 
Decorated Deer Skins, Grass Cloths, Wall Papers, Etc. 


Will Call With Samples or Mail Them. 


ENCLISH COMPOSITION. 
Teaohers, Clergymen, Writers, Clubwomen. 


Systematic course by mail, Harvard method. Free trial. Certificate 
given. MSS criticized. WM. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 


HOW’S THIS! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F.J.CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 years, 
and believe him perfectly honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upop the 
blood and mucuous surfaces of the system. Brice 75c per bottle. ld by 
all Testimonials free, 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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The Club Woman will find the announcement of Springer 
Bros. Cloak, Suit and Fur House on another page. To say 
that their store is attractive is to but express it mildly. One 
can appreciate it only by personal inspection. 


That there are five thousand theatres in America, and that 
one million and a half people attend them each week-day night, 
spending seventy millions of dollars a year on theatre-going, 
are the surprising facts with which Mr. Franklin Fyles, the 
dramatic editor of the New York Sun, will open an important 
series in the next issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
series will be called “The Theatre and its People,’ and will 
run through seven numbers of the magazine, lavishly illustrated 
with pictures made by twelve different artists. The articles will 
treat of every phase of the theatre, the play and the actor, from 
the inside, and will tell how a theatre is managed; the actual 
money which plays have made; how an actor is trained and 
what the actors are actually paid; how a play is written and 
what the actors receive; how a play is rehearsed; the first night 
of a play; how the actresses ‘make up” and what they use; 
and in a minute way the last two articles will show what goes 
on behind the scenes on a stage during a performance. It is 
a curious fact that this will be the first time that the theatre 
and the actor have ever been exhaustively treated in a maga- 
zine, and that there is no book on the subject in existence. 


THE BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 


All women are interested in the subject of wholesome food, 
and club women especially are seeking to know the latest 
improvements in domestic science and hygienic living. A splen- 
did demonstration in various branches along these lines will be 
afforded during the month of October at the Food Fair, which 
opens in the Mechanics Building om the 2d and continues 
through the month. 

This fair is given under the auspices and personal manage- 
ment of the Boston Retail Grocers’ Association, whose three 
previous exhibitions proved such marked successes. 

This association was organized in January, 1881, having 
“for its prime motive a desire to rebuke fraud, remove abuses 
and protect honest dealers in the uplifting of the trade in its 
entirety.” 

The president, James Morrison, is one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the organization and is the general manager of the Food 
Fair of 1899, with F. H. Haynes as assistant manager. 

The Food Fair is notably a Boston institution. From its 
inception in 1881 it has been accorded the front rank in the ex- 
hibition annals of the country. 


The Boston Retail Grocers’ Association enjoys in a high . 


degree the confidence and co-operation of the leading manufac- 
turing concerns of the country, who exhibit at all fairs given 
under its management, appreciating the fact that its officers and 
members have always striven to benefit the community by ad- 
vocating and encouraging a higher standard of quality in the 
myriad food products which are now staple articles of consump- 
tion in the homes of the people. 


At Booth 273. Exhibi- 
she FOOD FAIR, Hall Galler 
Never Wilts. Always Laundered. 
Resembles Linen. 


RUBBER COLLAR*, 25 CTS 


CUFFS, 500. SHIRT FRONTS, 750, NECKTIES, 25C. 


All Styles andjSizes for Ladies and Gents. THREAD Crry CoLLar Co. 
F. E, Hill, Gen’] Agt. Office and Salesroom, 48 Winter St., Boston. 


LECTURES ON COLONIZATION. v 


Mr. ALLEYNE IRELAND is prepared to deliver single 
lectures or courses on Colonization. Mr. Ireland has 
studied colonization in India, Australasia, the West Indies 
and South America during a period of 12 years, and has 
iven some of his views on the — in the Atlantic 
onthly and the Popular Science Monthly. 


‘Mr. Ireland is a keen observer, and a vivacious and attractive speak 


D. MEAD. 

“ Mr. Ireland brings to the solution of the problems which are now 
arising, the very fgrent advantage of a personal familiarity with similar 
conditions in the West Indies.”—H. E. ScuppgR. 

‘I was greatly interested in Mr. Ireland’s lecture before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston. I have not heard a lecture for many a day that 


has more impressed me,’’—GEORGE E. Hoar. reine 
“There are probably few living men who have so intimate knowledge 
of the labor problem in the tropics as Mr. Alleyne Ireland.”—The Watch- 


man, 
Address ALLEYNE IRELAND, 
INT ERVALE PARK, DORCHESTER, MASS 


Four Scientific Talks 


BY 


MARY E. BATES, M. D., 


Water, Air and Sunshine, 
Thought Transference, 
Hypnotism, 
Tuberculosis 


THE WESTTIIINSTER, 
Copiey Square, Boston. 


Laura A. Chamberlain 
CENEALOCIST 
“Reader ’ in the Newberry Library. 


REVOLUTIONARY AND GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH, COLONIAL AND 
wavFLOWER SERVICE, HISTORICAL, LITERARY, SOCIAL, 


ECONOMIC EXTRACTS, MAD€ FOR CLUB WORKERS. 


REFERS BY PERMISSION TO 5 
Mrs. ADLAI STEVENSON, Ex-Pres., Gen’! Society, D A R. 
Mrs. CHARLES HENROTIN, Ex-Pres., G. F. W. C. 
Mrs. SAMUEL H. Kerroort, Ex-State Regent, D.A.R. 
Mr. JoHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian Newberry Library. 


Address 225 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


MISS HELEN [f1, COLE is prepared to present this subject 
with Interpretative Readings before Women’s Clubs. 


Address 146 Bowdoin Street, Boston. 


MRS. ROSE E. HARKINS, 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


Parliamentary Procedure ana Practice 


CLASSES :—Private, or in connection with Clubs, D. R-. or D. A. R. 
Societies. SINGLE DRILLS before Women’s Clubs or Societies. 
Refers to Miss Adele M. Field, New York City, Author of and In- 
structor in Parliamentary Procedure. 


45 WOODLAWN STREET, - - LYNN, MASS 


Timely Talks = Timely Themes. 
By E. A. KIMBALL 
Of Miss Kimball’s School for Girls, Worcester, Mass. 


1. The Education of Girls; 2. The Woman of Women: 3. The Human 
Voice; 4. Good Sense and Good Health; 5. The Economies of Life. 
Further information gladly given by Miss Kimball. 


THE MARCEL WAVE. | 


The latest and most fashionable style of hairdressing for 
ladies can be properly done in Boston only at 


ROSILLA BUTLER’S,131 Tremont Street. 
Finest Hairdressing and Manicure Parlors in New England. 
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This year the list of exhibitors is larger than ever, and the 
scope of the exhibition has been broadened, and its field of use- 
fulness extended by the addition of many exhibits of utility and 
value in the home, by means of which the labors of the house- 
keeper are lightened, affording more time to the higher branch- 
es of education and the welcome relaxation, which under the old- 
time regime of hand labor and drudgery was comparatively un- 
known. 

The committee has been fortunate in securing the services 
of Miss Nellie Ranche of Chicago, as the official head of the 
Department of Domestic Science. Miss Ranche has scored 
notable successes in several of the great Western and Southern 
exhibitions, and has won hosts of friends. 

Her equipment consists of an up-to-date kitchen and dining 
room, in which she personally prepares, cooks and serves stand- 
ard dishes and dainty novelties, chatting meanwhile with her 
audience in the most delightful and unconventional manner. 

Her instruction at the food fair is free to all ladies interested 
in the work. : 

Music has always been a prominent feature of these fairs, 
but this year the management has made lavish expenditures in 
this department having engaged Sousa and his band; Lieut. 
Dan Godfrey and his English musicians; Reeves’ American 
Band of Providence; the First Regiment Band, Jean Missud’s 
Salem Cadet Band, the National Orchestra, Peters’ Orchestra 
and other well-known organizations, each introducing a number 
of well-known soloists. 

In addition, orchestral music will also be given in Exhibi- 
tion Hall and the basement, and it will thus be seen that as a 
musical festival, as well as a great industrial exposition, the 
Food Fair of ’99 has much pleasure in store for its patrons. 

Under the direction of “The New England Sportsman,” 
Paul Revere Hall is being transformed into a miniature “Sports- 
man’s Paradise.” 

The art galleries this year will contain many celebrated 
paintings and photographs of famous people. 

The management has arranged to present to its lady patrons 
72,000 souvenir spoons, which will be given away every morn- 
ing to the first 1,500 ladies purchasing tickets of admission at 
Exhibition Hall entrance, 99 Huntington avenue. 

The first 500 ladies will receive 1-4 dozen, second 500 ladies 
1-6 dozen, third 500 ladies 1-12 dozen, making a daily total of 
3,000. 

These spoons commemorate the triumph of the “Hero of 
Manila,” and have been manufactured from a special design for 
the association. 

The inaugural exercises will occur October 2 at 3 p. m. 

The invocation will be by Rev. A. H. Plumb. President 
Smith of the Senate will deliver an address, and Mayor Quincy 
will speak, as will Hon. A. H. Wellman. The orchestral music 
will be by Reeves’s Band, and Mrs. Jennie Walker will sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


France and Her People. 


Nirs, Emma Moffett Tyng has Just returned from France, 
and presents the following for Clubs, Parlors 
and Schools. 
PREPARATIVE STUDIES WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPOSITION, 1900. 


I.—PARIS. Artistic and Dramatic. 
Il —LITTLE JOURNEYS in the Provinces, Chateau Country, Artists’ 


Ill. HUGUENOT Towns, Convent of the 
atreuse 

IV.—EDUCATIONAL, Religious and Philanthropic Influences, Woman’s 


ngress 
Announcement and detail of other conferences forwarded on address, 


MISS ADALINE M. GLEASON, Secretary. 
26 West Gist Street, NEW YORK, 


The Novel and the Short Story. 


Mrs. HMMA A. FOX. 


21 BAGLEY AVE., DETROIT, MICH., 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


Parliamentary Law and Practice, 


Refers, among others, by permission, to the following: 


Mrs. Andrew Howell, President Detroit Woman’s Club, Detroit » Mich 
Mrs. Martha A. President Michigan State Federation of omen 
lubs Muskegon, ichigan. 

Mrs. Lola H. Selov r, Treasurer Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
iss M. Pamelia C! ough, meprwotor of Gymnastics at Perkins Institute 

for the Blind, Bos 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Goddard, lorado Spr 

Mrs. Ida Wheaton Riddle, Colorado Springs \Colorad 

Miss Lucie C. Watts, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, Ex- Vice President-General National Society, D.A.R. 

Mrs. Emma C, Pope, Cambri Ohio. 

Madame P. Mariotte Davis, Petia University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


TALKS ON THE MODERN NOVELISTS 


BY MAY ALDEN WARD. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. GEORGE MEREDIT 
RUDYARD KIP JANG. ° HALL CAINE. THOMAS HARD 


For terms and dates address, 281 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


WM. G. WARD, 


281 DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE, ART AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Tennyson. Michael Angelo. The Train 


ing of the Future Citizen. For other subjects, send for circular. 


Conducts correspon- 

dence-study courses, 

study 

urse 

Poets of the Nineto enth Century, American Poets Short iaete Wr ters, 
The Growth of Lyric Poetry, The Growth of Epic Poetry, T The Arthurian 
Legend, Standard Boveliats, Studies in Robert Browning. Th 
have been developed from three 
College, and at The Universit ” 
sent to clubs deskeing this wor 


For further infeomntion: address State University, Lincoln, Neb. 


ese Courses 
ears of graduate study in Wellesley 
hicago. Type-written syllabi will be 


LECTURES BY... . 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


1}. The Progress of Women in the (9th Century. 

2. Byron and the Heroes of the Creek Revolution. 

3. Personal Reminisences of Distinguished People. 

4. The Influence of the Press on Manners and Morals. 
For other subjects and dates pleasefaddress 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL, 
910 Madison Avenue -_ - Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Miss Helen /1\. Winslow 


Will Lecture on 


Women and Newspapers ; 

Literary Boston of Today; 

What the Club Should Mean; 

New England Country Life, with dialect readings 
from Rowland Robinson, ‘‘ David Harum” 
and original verses. 

Address— 
104 School Street, Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 
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The Men are Jealous! 


We thought we had an excellent idea—and so we did. But there was 
a flaw init. We offered One Thousand Five Hundred Dollars for prizes to 


wearers of the Sorosis Shoe for the best fifteen stories illustrating the 
romance that naturally accompanies the beauty, style, and comfort of the 
Sorosis Shoe, as worn everywhere that fair women and brave men meet— 
on golf-links, tennis-courts, in mountain rambles, ball-rooms and busy 
streets, at home and abroad. So farso good. But our mail came in, and 
then the trouble began! 

The Men were Jealous. They were not “‘ wearers of the Sorosis 
Shoe,’’ but claim they are quicker to notice and better able to appreciate 
handsome shoes than their sisters, that they knew all about the romance 
and beauty and style and comfort of the Sorosis Shoe on the feet of their 
sweethearts, wives, daughters, sisters, cousins and aunts, and they wanted 
to write about it—and incidentally to win the prizes. They complained 
vigorously. 

What could we do? 

Nothing—except apologize publicly, and give them a fair chance with 
the fairer sex. 

But we don’t intend to have the women put into competition with Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. We stand by our original offer. And for Thomas, Rich- 
ard, and Henry we make a new offer—open to their sex alone. 

There is nothing mean about the ‘‘ Sorosis’’ Shoe or its manufacturers, 


and we'll prove it. Here is the proof: 


For the best thirty stories illustrating the beauty, style, and comfort of 


the 
“SOROSIS” SHOE 


we Offer $3000 in prizes as follows: 


To Women, fifteen prizes: 


$500 for first-prize story, $250 for second-prize story, 
and the rest, $750, in smaller prizes. 


1 To Men, fifteen prizes, of the same amounts. 


Literary people of recognized standing and ability will be the judges of 
these stories. Send for full particulars respecting this competition to 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 80 Blake Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the wonderful “ SOROSIS ” SHOE now so universally worn by women. 


Every — will receive a copy of our new College Story, con- 
taining fine half-tone illustrations of all the prominent colleges. 


NOTE.—The knowing one is now aware that “ Sorosis”’ make her feet look well and feel well no matter what the size she wears. 
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